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The March of Events 


VERY visitor to the White House 
receives a shock — an invigorating 
shock of frank earnestness. When 

you go into the President’s reception room 
you will see some man who seeks an office 
for a friend or a follower, and he speaks in a 
low tone to the President. The President 
answers or questions him quickly, so that 
everybody in the room hears what he says: 
he is an audible, not a whispering, President. 
Another man approaches him and _ speaks 
hesitatingly. “Tell me what you have to 
say quickly, quickly,” says Mr. Roosevelt. 
The story is told of a political visitor who 
came to seek a postal appointment for a 
friend. After presenting his case he said: 
“Mr. President, I have here a number of 
papers bearing on the subject. I suppose I 
ought to leave them with the Post Office 
Department.” 

“No, let me see them.’’ Then as the 
President hastily ran his eye over them he 
laid aside one that was marked “Petition” ; 
then another; and a third. “Petition,” said 
he, “I could get a petition to have you 
hanged,” and he gave these back to the 
visitor. 

Mr. Roosevelt comes into his audience 
room alert, earnest, with the air of a man 
who has something to do. There’s a spring 





in his step. There is candor in his manner 
and a natural cordiality, but his quickness of 
motion and of mind gives a new sensation. 
Begin to make to him the little speech that 
you had thought out beforehand and you 
soon see that he is outrunning you. While 
you are still in your preface, he has jumped 
into the middle of what you mean to say, and 
he answers you before you have spoken it. 
During a three-minutes’ interview he has 
time to rush you forward with your story, to 
take in and digest all that you meant to say, 
to laugh, to look you in the face squarely, 
to give you an answer, to shake your hand 
cordially ; and you are gone with your speech 
undelivered, but he has perfectly understood 
you and your errand. Before you are done 
thanking him he smiles and waves recog- 
nition to an acquaintance at the other side of 
the room—swift, earnest, cheerful, no such 
interviews have been held with any other 
man that ever gave audience in the White 
House. As unconventional as Lincoln, as 
natural as Grant, as earnest as Cleveland, 
and swifter than any of them by an immeas- 
urable difference, Mr. Roosevelt does grace- 
ful but fatal violence to “the Presidential 
manner.” 

For there was a Presidential manner, the 
manner that most men who have held the 
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office naturally acquired by the unnatural ex- 
perience of spending half their lives in giving 
audience to political petitioners and to the 
makers of formal speeches. The great man 
came in, stood impassively, heard you till you 
were done, spoke as if by formula and said 
little; he had a look of cheerful resignation 
rather than of alert interest. To the infre- 
quent visitor to the White House an audience 
with most Presidents has been a disappoint- 
ing experience. The visitor felt as if e had 
done all the talking. He had been graciously 
received, but he had brought nothing away 
with him. The memory of an official shake 
of the hand and of a dignified smile lacked 
something of the human touch. He had 
talked with the President, not with the man. 

Under this consulship the two are one. 
You see the President, but you also see Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, with a dignity really the 
greater and the more impressive because it is 
not official, but the natural manner of the 
man. He does not seem weary. He is 
busy, very busy; earnest, very earnest; but 
he has the manner of a man who likes his 
work. You recall the campaign story that 
was told of him when a sympathetic soul ex- 
pressed deep regret that he had been obliged 
to get up from his bed in his car and make 
his fourteenth speech of that day’s journey 
and to shake hands with another crowd. 
“No,” said he, “don’t feel sorry for me. I 
like it.” The calling of the President’s home 
“The White House” instead of “ The Execu- 
tive Mansion” and the omission, at the re- 
ception at Yale University, of the old custom 
of shaking hands with the whole crowd are 
significant evidences of his direct common 
sense applied to the Presidential office. 

Born of a distinguished family, but the most 
democratic of men by habit of mind and by 
versatility of action, youthful, physically alert, 
rapid in thought, earnest and in love with life 
and work—these characteristics of the Presi- 
dent have already made a cheerful impression 
on the public mind. The moral and mental 
effect of such a man in the White House is 
stimulating. The highest public business is 
done with zest. It has long been efficiently 
and cleanly done. But a touch of enjoyment 


is now added to the manner of its doing. 
When lunch time comes the President takes 
to his table, when he is free, any friends that 
happen to be within reach. 


And the White 
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House is full of children—full of the most 
robust enjoyment of life, with a deep serious- 
ness underlying it, but with a contagious 
cheerfulness pervading it. 

Such is the man who is President of the 
whole people and not of one section or of one 
party only. The effect of an Administration 
by the straightforward methods of such a 
man will be greater than can yet be appreci- 
ated, for he makes public life far more 
attractive than it has been for a generation or 
two. It is a true saying by the London 
Spectator that he is far more like the men of 
the first three decades of the Republic than 
the convention-made Presidents of modern 
times. He is like the early Virginians, too, 
in his social grace and tact. 


THE AMERICAN AND THE FOREIGN PRESS ON 
MR. ROOSEVELT 


HE press of our own country has been 
exceptionally hearty in its generous and 
approving attitude to Mr. Roosevelt, except a 
part of the Southern newspapers in regard to 
his entertaining Mr. Booker Washington ; and 
the public has made a very clear and sympa- 
thetic measure of the man. Judging public 
opinion by this test, it likes Mr. Roosevelt ; and 
the way is thus far open to a popular adminis- 
tration. The gravest danger to him is not to 
be feared from public opinion but rather from 
that bug-bear of every recent President, the 
Senate of the United States. This “oli- 
garchy,” or “club,” or “private company of 
public servants, limited,” is the least respon- 
sive to public sentiment of a'l the parts of the 
Government. Its function, which is to move 
deliberately, has become a habit of not moving 
at all in many important matters. Thus far, 
of course, there is no specific reason to fear 
that the President will find himself hampered 
by it, as every recent President has; but the 
general danger exists. Yet Mr. Roosevelt 
has had experience in politics and in dealing 
with political managers; and he has_ what 
is far better—-the complete confidence of the 
public in his sincerity ; and this is one great ad- 
vantage that the Senate lacks. It has not had 
the public confidence in its sincerity for many 
years. The danger, in fact, is that the 
public, its suspicion having been once aroused, 
may be too harsh in its judgment. But if the 
Senate resent youth and directness in the 
White House, there is this happy circum- 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 


stance of the era into which we have come— 
that the people are rather fond of energy and 
directness in the White House as well as 
elsewhere. 

And most of the foreign newspapers of 
influence have made a very fair judgment of 
the President. We must except, of course, 
those ludicrously ignorant comments of jour- 
nals that think that Mr. Roosevelt has killed 
buffaloes on Long Island. The London 
Spectator's comment is well-informed, and 
this is a fair example of the best English 
judgment : 


‘“When we say he is an old-fashioned Ameri- 
can we mean that he belongs to that strong, 
vigorous, authoritative type which has always 
existed in America, and always been apparent 
enough in business and in private life, though of 
late it has been somewhat submerged in politics. 
The late Lord Sherbrooke declared that what he 
liked about one of his colleagues—Lord Harting- 
ton—was his ‘ you-be-damnedness.’ That same 
quality of downrightness, fearlessness, and de- 
termination is to be found in Mr. Roosevelt. He 
is essentially one of those men who know exactly 
what they want, and mean to get it. But together 
with this intensity and keenness the new Presi- 
dent is a man of moderation.” 





The French economist, M. Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu, calls him a Jingo who yet has the 
fine quality of Anglo-Saxon common sense ; 
but it is doubtful whether “Jingo” carries 
quite the same meaning in the French vocab- 


ulary as in the English and American. The 
idea of Mr. Roosevelt’s “Jingoism’”’ that 


crops up in not a few of the continental 
papers is interesting because it is an indirect 
acknowledgment of a fear of the United 
States rather than an attempt at an accurate 
description of the President’s personality. 
The Journal des Débats, for instance, says : 


“There is, it must be admitted, cause to fear 
that President Roosevelt will be rather too vio- 
lently devoted to the Monroe Doctrine and that 
his idea of imperialism will be somewhat less 
accommodating than that of the man whom he 
succeeds. Nevertheless it would hardly 
be fair to condemn his American megalomania 
while he is protesting his moderation and _ peace- 
ful intentions and before he has given any real 
cause to believe he is not sincere.” 


The German journals instinctively under- 
stand us better than the French, but they 
have a more direct reason to fear American 
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industrial energy, and they exaggerate there- 
fore the place that the Monroe Doctrine holds 
in American thought or policy. The Na- 
tional Zettung (Berlin) emphasizes Mr. 
Roosevelt’s persistence and energy, and says 
that his high sense of duty will withhold him 
from rash action. The Aveuts-Zeitung fears 
an “enlarged” Monroe Doctrine. 

The Austrian press shows even more 
plainly the same fear. The generally well. 
informed /udependance Belge (Brussels), which 
distrusts all soldiers as administrators, be- 
lieves that there is danger in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
imperialism ; but the Russian NVoveye Vremya 
declares that whatever may come he may be 
counted on as a champion of peace. One 
interesting fact that American readers of 
European journals constantly encounter is 
that “American imperialism” (since that 
campaign cry of a year ago has been utterly 
forgotten by us) is discussed by them as if it 
were a thing that one could touch or taste or 
feel or breathe—an interesting proof that as 
soon as you cross national boundaries, and 
especially the boundaries of a common lan- 
guage, political discussion of your own coun- 
try follows the large lines of vague theory 
and facts are lost luggage. 





THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY AND EFFICIENCY 


HE efficiency of the public service and 
not partisanship is the first considera- 
tion that the President has clearly shown to 
be his purpose. Following several similar 
appointments during the first month of his 
Administration came the selection of Mr. 
Frank I. Osborne, a Democrat of North 
Carolina, for a vacant place on the Court of 
Private Land Claims. The place was made 
vacant by the death of a Southern Democrat 
and the President left the party status as it was. 
He followed the same principle of efficiency 
in appointing Mr. William Dudley Foulke a 
National Civil Service Commissioner. The 
law required the appointment of a Republican ; 
but Mr. Foulke is much more strenuous a 
friend of the merit system in the civil service 
than he is a partisan. He has in fact shown 
himself to be a very sturdy Independent in 
politics. 

The significance of such appointments is 
this—that while the President is a Republican 
and a very staunch one, and while his appoint- 
ments are and will be predominantly Repub- 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


lican, he will not appoint a man to office simply 
because he isa Republican. This is especially 
significant in the South where hitherto Repub- 
lican Presidents have selected appointees 
primarily because they were Republicans. 
One of the most disgraceful facts in our 
National politics for many years has been the 
open venality of little Republican machines in 
the South. A party organization has been 
kept alive in some of these States solely to 
receive the patronage of Republican Admin- 
istrations ; and at every National Republican 
convention delegates have come up (especially 
the “professional” Negroes) who expected 
and received money payments from campaign 
managers for their votes. This practice 
became well known, and for a long series of 
years it has been going on openly and scan- 
dalously. Now President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gramme of making the Republican party in 
the South respectable, and of appointing fit 
Democrats when he sees good reason to do so, 
will put an end to this organized traffic in 
convention votes, to the great help and dignity 
of the Republican party. Whatever party- 
effect such a policy may have in the South 
(and it can have nothing but a good effect) it 
will make the public service more efficient ; 
and that is the matter of main importance. 

A successful President under modern con- 
ditions must have a far greater range of prac- 
tical knowledge than was required of the 
early Presidents; and Mr. Roosevelt measures 
up to this requirement. Already a long- 
planned assault on the merit system has been 
abandoned because the spoilsmen know his 
courageous devotion to the merit system. The 
professional herders of Negro convention 
votes in the South have not been received at 
the White House as “saviors of the party”; 
but the colored man, who better than any 
other stands for the best achievement and the 
highest aspirations of his race, and who is not 
a politician, has been sent for and consulted 
—not on his own motion; and white men of 
character of both parties from the same part 
of the Union have been called to see the 
President. “I have no doubt,” said a distin- 
guished Southern Democrat, “that even Mr. 
Roosevelt will appoint some men to office in 
the Southern States who ought to be hanged, 
but this is certain—he will not appoint them if 
he knows them.” The old organized system of 
pious lying and easy credulity about Southern 
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appointments will not work, when he refuses to 
supply the credulity. And the intelligent 
frieads of the Indian look to him with the 
same confidence for the application of com- 
mon-sense instead of a political system to their 
problems. In other words, the man in the 
White House himself knows the civil service 
and its needs and the merit system better 
than any outside friend the system has; and 
he knows the Indian better than any Indian 
agent. The pious generalities of professional 
reformers and the falsehoods of dishonest 
officials are alike out of order. He knows the 
army and the navy, too, as only a soldier of 
recent experience in the field and as an ener- 
getic executive officer in the Navy Depart- 
ment could know them. If a local subject 
come up—of preserving a forest or a moun- 
tain region as a national park, for instance— 
he has a personal knowledge of the subject. 
He has been at home in every part of the 
country and he has had to do with most kinds 
of public problems. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE AT 
WASHINGTON 


HE very general efficiency of the public 
service, especially at Washington, is 
much greater than those who get their infor- 
mation from partisan sources have ever 
dreamed. No student of public affairs can 
spend any time at the Capital without receiv- 
ing a deep and grateful impression of the 
excellence of the work done in the Depart- 
ments. It is doubtful whether the public 
appreciates the high ability and the special 
skill of the men who work there; and in 
almost every Department the courtesy with 
which the great business of the Government 
is carried on is noticeable. There is no other 
such organization in the world; nor is there 
anywhere else in any one great organization 
such a large number of men who have 
developed special skill for their duties. The 
sheer political pensioner is now seldom en- 
countered anywhere. 

Especially noteworthy is the group (or 
the army) of scientific men in the several 
great departments that demand the highest 
training. Among them are many of the fore- 
most authorities in the world in the several 
fields of scientific work—especially in the 
divisions of natural history. These are men 
who by private careers could have reaped for- 
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tunes while they were reaching eminence ; 
and they give their lives to science for the 
public welfare in the truest spirit of devotion 
to a high ideal. The work they do, on small 
salaries, is making, and in some departments 
has already made, Washington one of the 
greatest scientific capitals in the world. 
Much the same spirit is shown by many men 
in permanent positions in the several Execu- 
tive Departments. 

Beside the steady work of this kind that 
has made the National public service the 
most efficient, perhaps, that any Government 
ever had, the noise of politics in the Capitol 
while Congress is in session is a mere passing 
distraction; and yet it is this noise that we 
hear and that we too often judge the whole 
governmental machinery by. This govern- 
mental machinery the President knows and 
appreciates ; and whatever he can do to reduce 
the political part of the public service to the 
same scientific basis of efficiency will be so 
much clear gain. His appointments thus far 
show that his purpose is clear. 


HOW TO GET BAD GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


HERE is no need at this late day to 
prove the value of the merit system of 
appointment to public office. But Mr. Will- 
iam Dudley Foulke, the newly appointed 
Civil Service Commissioner, has reminded 
the public of the comparative merit of the 
patronage system and of the merit system by 
such striking recent examples that they are 
worth recalling and remembering. 

In the War Department the Spanish War 
required a sudden and large increase of clerks, 
who were appointed by the old patronage sys- 
tem, and they were exempt from the civil 
service rules. More than half of them were 
found incompetent and were dropped. But 
during the same period not a clerk that came 
into the Department through the merit sys- 
tem was dropped after probation. 

In the railway mail service in 1899 only 
one-half of one per cent. of the clerks were 
dropped after probation ; and only three were 
dropped out of 492 appointments made 
through the merit system in all the Depart- 
ments at Washington. But of the Indian agents, 
who are appointed in the old way, 58 out of 
60 were changed during Cleveland’s first 
term; only 8 out of 76 appointed during 
Harrison’s administration served their | full 
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terms; during the second Cleveland adminis- 
tration only 4 served out their terms and 
there were 81 changes; and during McKin- 
ley’s Presidency there were 79 changes in 58 
agencies and only 9 agents served full terms. 

Desirable extensions of the merit system 
of appointment to the civil service are its 
application to the Census Bureau, especially 
if it be made a permanent bureau; to the 
constantly growing list of rural free delivery 
mail carriers, who number now nearly 6,000 ; 
and to the consular service. 


THE INCREASING PUSH FOR TRADE RECIPROCITY 


HE agitation by American manufacturers 
for more reciprocity trade treaties be- 
comes more and more earnest. Meetings, 
small and large, are now held so often that 
reciprocity dinners may be called the fashion 
among associations of manufacturers. Many 
were held during the early fall, all leading up 
to the convention in Philadelphia. At the an- 
nual dinner of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, at Chicago on October 24, Mr. 
Kasson, President McKinley’s Commissioner 
to negotiate such treaties, presented their fav- 
orable trade-results to us, and declared that 
“we have come to the parting of the ways. 
We must go to the left,’* he said, “on the 
Spanish road of exclusiveness and industrial 
stagnation in our home market and for our in- 
sular possessions; or go to the right on the 
smooth highway of reciprocity and industrial 
expansion.” 

In spite of the opposition of one body of 
Protectionist opinion, which holds to high pro- 
tection with no favors to give or to ask, there 
is no doubt of the radical change that has tak- 
en place, since the rapid rise of our exports, 
in a much larger body of opinion among man- 
ufacturers. Mr. McKinley’s very radical 
change of attitude during the last year of his 
life reflected the change of the dominant pro- 
tectionist opinion. Whereas we used to hear 
“Protection for home industries,” we now 
hear “ Encouragement for exports.” 

That a constantly widening application of 
reciprocity would logically lead to free trade 
is true. But so gradual at best will be the 
practical application of the principle that this 
possible ultimate effect in no way deters pro- 
tectionists from favoring reciprocity. They 
declare, indeed, that it is a logical extension 
of protection—which also is true. 

















CLEARING THE WAY FOR AN ISTHMIAN CANAL 


Considered from a political point of view 
the subject suggests this interesting reflection 
—that we are so practical a people that we 
easily bend our political doctrines to commer- 
cial necessities. The important fact is that the 
American manufacturer wants foreign markets, 
must have foreign markets, will have foreign 
markets. Until a few years ago he paid little 
attention to foreign markets and then he was 
a strenuous friend of protection against im- 
ports. Now it is not imports that trouble 
him—it is his needs as an exporter. Whether 
his changing doctrine be merely the extension 
of his old principle of protection or its aban- 
donment matters little; for happily it is not 
doctrine that rules either the commercial 
world or our political action. We grow by 
facts. If we permit our political formulas to 
withhold us from reciprocity, we shall dis- 
cover that they will not protect us from 
retaliation. 


PAN-AMERICAN ACTIVITY AND THE DISAP- 
PEARANCE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


T is significant and interesting that when 
Lord Pauncefote landed with the new 
treaty, whereby it is hoped a final agreement 
about an Isthmian Canal will be reached by 
the United States and Great Britain, the Pan- 
American Congress was in session at Mexico ; 
for both the treaty and the Congress make 
for a larger measure of influence by the 
United States throughout all the Americas. 
It is interesting to observe that we have 
almost ceased to discuss the old Monroe Doc- 
trine (peace to its memory, for it provoked 
more ponderous dullness than any other 
political doctrine of the century!), and we 
have begun to act upon it—not in political 
ways, but in ways that are very much more 
important. It is true of nations, as of men, 
that as soon as they begin to do useful things 
in the world the doctrines that seemed of 
great importance in their periods of specula- 
tion are well-nigh forgotten. 

By closer union with the Central and 
South American States, by better trade rela- 
tions, by preparing for the sensible settle- 
ment of both political and commercial differ- 
ences, we are applying the real meaning of 
the Monroe Doctrine at a pace that would 
Strike its most belligerent upholders dumb. 
In the meantime discussion of the doctrine 
has been transferred to the continent of 
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Europe, where the public journals are indulg- 
ing in much speculation about the possible 
results of the Pan-American Congress. The 
capital and the energy of the United States 
that are furthering the legitimate develop- 
ment of Central and South America, and are 
building up a mutually profitable trade be- 
tween all parts of our continent, are a 
more powerful force in the world than all the 
assertions of doctrine made since we insisted 
that no European monarch should gain 
new territory on the American soil. And 
European peoples are now not concerning 
themselves about transplanting monarchical 
institutions, but only about the extension of 
their foreign trade. It is a battle of com- 
merce, not of armies, nor of political doc- 
trines. 


CLEARING THE WAY FOR AN ISTHMIAN CANAL 


HERE is a great public interest in the 
new American-English treaty about 
the Isthmian Canal, which it is understood 
has been agreed upon between the State De- 
partment and the English Government, and 
which will now be laid before the Senate. 
The English Government was not averse to 
removing the hindrance that the old Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty put in the way of complete 
control of a canal by the United States; but 
it did not like to end a long contention, as it 
were, under compulsion. Of the final out- 
come there can be no doubt. The English 
have nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by freely assenting to the American construc- 
tion and control of a canal. The whole world 
will gain by it. Moreover, there is no other 
practical way to get the canal; and there is 
no other natural way. Geography and our 
trade expansion have already settled the ques- 
tion. Whatever diplomatic pourparlers may 
yet be formally necessary are mere matters 
of courtesy and detail. 

After the report of the Canal Commission 
is made on the route and on the cost, there 
ought to be little delay in taking definite 
action looking toward its construction. There 
are difficulties—difficulties of cost, difficulties 
of opposition by some of the transcontinental 
railways, difficulties of a lack of faith in the 
benefits of a canal, and so on. But there 
was never a gigantic undertaking that had 
fewer difficulties to contend with than the 
plan to cut a canal now encounters. It will 
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come as one result of the push of our com- 
mercial expansion and as a monument to 
American enterprise and energy. 


THE POLITICAL CLEANSING OF NEW YORK 


OW and then it happens, and it happens 
oftener than you may think, that a 
straightforward moral force does assert itself 
in politics; and this is what happened at the 
recent municipal election in New York City. 
The unfathomable depravity of the Tammany 
government was rebuked and cut short by 
electing Mr. Seth Low Mayor and Mr. Will- 
iam Travers Jerome District Attorney by 
large majorities—this in spite of the fact that 
New York is an overwhelmingly Democratic 
city, and in spite of the fact that Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard, a man of character and high pur- 
pose, accepted the Tammany nomination for 
Mayor and made an appeal for a reformed 
Democratic party. It was Democrats who 
elected Mr. Low, the Fusion candidate— 
Democrats to the number of 100,000 or more 
who refused to put their national-party creed 
before the municipal-party need. It was a 
municipal election, not a national election. It 
was not a triumph of the Republican party, 
nor a defeat of the Democratic party. It was 
an expression of the aroused moral sense of 
the great city. 

Mr. Low is almost as well known as any 
man in our public life. As the successful 
Mayor of Brooklyn in his youth, as the suc- 
cessful President of Columbia University for 
many years, as a man of character and cour- 
age, elected now to one of the foremost public 
places in the world, he comes to his high duty 
under almost ideal circumstances. He owes 
his election to no party but to the citizens of 
New York. He is not a man to misuse the 
Mayor’s place as a self-seeking politician might 
misuse it. His conception of municipal gov- 
ernment is the best conception of the most 
difficult political theory that we have yet to 
reduce to general practice—the government of 
a city independently of national-party politics. 

It has been many years since the metropo- 
lis was politically so fortunate—with a non- 
political Mayor, a Governor of the State who 
does not misuse the State government for the 
degradation of the city, and a President of the 
United States who will not entrench a dis- 
graceful local machine behind the powerful 
Federal patronage here. If the sound princi- 
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ple of municipal government can be perman- 
ently applied to New York City, we shall very 
soon throw off the reproach in most of our 
other ill-governed municipalities—that the 
weak place in our democratic system is its in- 
ability to govern our cities decently. 

The question that is thus hopefully raised 
is of the foremost importance in our political 
and social life—Will our greatest city govern 
itself? Or,is Mr. Low’s election the result 
of a mere spasm of civic virtue to be forgotten 
when his term expires? Will the professional 
municipal spoilsmen again come into power 
after their recent unpredecented debauch shall 
have become somewhat dim in the public 
mind ? 

In smaller cities (Cambridge, Mass., is one 
such, and there are more) municipal officers 
have long been elected without reference to 
national politics; and a permanent organiza- 
tion for straightforward city government—a 
permanent citizens’ party—has been kent 
alive. Ifa corresponding result can be worked 
out in New York, it will go very far towards 
the establishment of municipal government 
throughout the land on a sound basis. But 
Mr. Low cannot himself do this. It must be 
done by the citizens who elected him. Sound 
municipal government will, therefore, be on trial 
in New York for the next two years in a re- 
markable, interesting, and crucial way. 





THE GREAT CHANCES IN POLITICAL LIFE 


HERE have been few more striking in- 
stances of the quick rise of capable 

and earnest young men to great prominence 
in public life than the case of Mr. Jerome, 
who was elected District Attorney of New 
York County on November 5th. Six months 
before the election he was unknown as a 
national figure, although he was very well 
known at home. Even a month before the 
election he had come into wide public notice 
chiefly by reason of his courageous work in 
connection with the raiding of gambling 
houses—a great service to the community, 
but a service that is not especially dignified. 
It was the earnestness with which he entered 
into this method of cleansing the great city 
that won him the Fusion nomination for the 
post of District Attorney. His campaign of 
the city then in less than a month drew the 
attention of the whole country to him. It 
was not his oratory, in the common meaning 























THE DOCTRINE OF “ROOM Al 


of the word, that put him at a bound far 
above the level even of long-distinguished 
campaign speakers, for he is not an orator of 
rolling periods and winning voice. It was 
simply the man’s moral earnestness, which is 
another name for character. By reason of 
this quality he probably stands out today 
more conspicuously than any other man that 
took the stump in November anywhere in the 
Union; and yet he was a candidate for what 
is usually rated as a subordinate if useful 
office. American politics affords as good a 
chance for brilliant careers as it ever did for 
men of mettle. 

An explanation was recently made of Phila- 
delphia’s loss of civic spirit by a writer in Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly, who said that the public 
service was regarded by too many of the best 
men of Philadelphia as an unattractive calling 
fora gentleman. Politics is under a sort of 
social ban. Banking and the organization and 
the management of industrial enterprises 
“stand higher” in the social rating of occupa- 
tions. There has at times been such a feeling 
as this in many American communities. A 
community where it prevails loses something 
by it, but the social circles that hold such a 
notion lose more. Whether a man will make 
a successful public servant is a question of his 
individual force and character and not a ques- 
tion of the social prominence of his family. 
Yet it isas important that the men who come of 
well-known families should take an active part 
in public life as that public life should appeal 
also to men of humbler origin; for as soon as 
any set or section of society scorns the public 
service it thereby becomes a mere burden to 
American life. It is an interesting coinci- 
dence, therefore, that three citizens of New 
York who hold, at the present juncture of af- 
fairs, three of the most important public posi- 
tions in the world are Theodore Roosevelt, 
Seth Low, and William Travers Jerome. Not 
one of these owes his position or his success 
to any boss. They owe them rather to the 
opposition of bosses. Every one of them, too, 


is in the prime of life, and two of them are 
hardly passed the period of youth. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ‘‘ROOM AT THE TOP”’ 


I’ hardly follows from the conspicuous suc- 

cess of men like Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Low, 
and Mr. Jerome, that every well-equipped man 
of character and earnestness may win a great 
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success in public life; but it does follow that 
the chance is good enough to be a continual 
encouragement. The public service offers 
careers of the greatest usefulness in less con- 
spicuous positions and of great honor too. It 
does not offer chances for great financial 
success—that is to say, it does not offer honest 
chances. But the noblest work in the world 
has seldom led to riches. 

For that matter great fortunes do not come 
to all those who seek them directly. Opportu- 
nity and even blind luck play their large parts 
in shaping the careers even of the best 
equipped and best trained fortune-seekers. 
When, for instance, Secretary Gage lately 
told an audience of young business men in 
Denver that if he knew they were capable he 
could put twenty-five of them in positions in 
different parts of the country where they 
would each earn $25,000 a year—conceivably 
there may have been twenty-five men in this 
audience who were capable of filling these 
lucrative places; but there is no_ possible 
method whereby they could prove their capa- 
bility to Mr. Gage or to the men who can give 
such opportunities. Wherever such an op- 
portunity presents itself there is likely to bea 
man on the spot capable of taking advantage 
of it. On the other hand, too, most men who 
are capable of earning $25,000 a year sooner 
or later find the opportunity—not always, but 
surely often; for part and parcel of such a 
man’s equipment and temper is his knack at 
finding such a chance. 

It is misleading to hold up to young men 
conspicuously great rewards as so many plums 
hanging high on a tree which the best climbers 
may pluck. The world is not so organized. 
Most of the plums that grow on trees that are 
already planted belong to the owner of the 
premises. To cultivate the art of climbing 
those trees, then, leads to many a disappoint- 
ment and misconception. The man of original- 
ity and power plants other trees—or, leaving 
plums to horticulturists, goes his own way 
for rewards of another sort. 

The doctrine of “room at the top” is true; but 
it is a sort of misleading truth. The doctrine of 
good-training, great diligence, a balanced judg- 
ment, of the invincible power of character and 
of well-directed work is the only doctrine worth 
living by. For the man who accepts this and 
lives by it Opportunity generally opens its 
gate; but inside it is not a plum tree of some- 
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body else’s planting that he sees, but the 
natural results of his own previous labor in a 
form that this labor itself has determined. 

The conclusion of the whole rambling 
matter is that the world, and our own part of 
it in particular, offers chances in politics, in 
the professions, in money-making, in the arts 
and in the crafts that are found or created 
every day by strong personalities ; and no new 
social or industrial changes have much effect 
on the matter. Men have got to do the work 
of the world whatever form it takes, and the 
strongest men will do most of it and get most 
of the rewards, as they have done from the 
beginning. 


NATIONAL PARTY LINES 


HE November State elections had prac- 
tically no significance as_ regards 
National polities except that the Republican 
tide ran high. The Democratic States gave 
Democratic majorities, the Republican States, 
large Republican majorities, and there were 
no great surprises Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
Iowa gave very large Republican majorities. 

Just for the moment the Democratic party 
may be said hardly to exist in any compact 
and aggressive form. But it gained a great 
advantage last year by the emphatic and over- 
whelming defeat of Mr. Bryan—an advantage 
that it would not have had if the Republican 
victory then had been a small one, for now it 
has a free chance to make a better formula- 
tion and personification of its principles than. 
he gave it. 

But in the meantime the old party differences 
have become much less sharply marked. The 
body of opinion in each party has moved 
towards the body of opinion in the other in a 
very remarkable degree. The Republican 
doctrine of reciprocity is an approach toward 
the Democratic doctrine of a tariff-for-revenue ; 
and the Democratic position on the currency 
is constantly approaching the Republican 
position. Mr. McKinley’s Administration made 
distinctly for a softening of party lines; and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s gives promise of the same 
tendency. 

And a new set of public subjects is coming 
forward such as the isthmian canal, and 
reciprocity in trade, about which party lines 
may not be drawn. The plan for subsidizing 


ships is more likely than any other plan now 
on the horizon to provoke party warfare. 
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But the Democratic party is by no means 
dead. If it had a great national leader it 
might at any turn of the political road spring 
into a very vigorous life by the time of the next 
national election. Its weakness is the lack of 
leadership. Mr. Bryan’s day, of course, is past 
forever. Mr. Shepard probably lost his chance 
by attempting to gain leadership on a purely 
municipal opportunity, which was such a 
mistake of judgment as may offset his high 
qualities of other kinds. The cloven-foot of 
bossism shows itself in Mr. Gorman’s ambition, 
as the jocular level of discussion is reached in 
Mr. Watterson’s supposed campaign. There 
is Judge Gray of Delaware as there was 
Senator Bayard before him. But no leader 
that now seems equal to the great opportunity 
stands out among these or among a larger 
number that might be named. 

The Republican party, rich with leaders and 
fortunate in its power, is in the unfortunate 
position of having too nearly everything its 
own way. 


THE TAXATION OF FRANCHISES 


T was a dramatic and almost sensational 
decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, whereby the public-service 
corporations in the State must hereafter be 
taxed also on the value of their franchises and 
not as hitherto only on the value of their 
tangible property. The subject was brought 
before the court by an agitation begun by two 
teachers in the public schools of Chicago, 
Miss Haley and Miss Goggin. They took the 
matter up because the insufficiency of the 
school-fund was excused on the ground that 
the tax-limit had been reached. The decision 
of the court, which was unanimous and final, 
compels the Board of Equalization to assess 
the franchises of corporations at the same 
ratio of its market value as they assess other 
property. The result in Chicago alone is that 
the telephone, electric, gas, and _ street-car 
companies must be taxed on about $235,000,- 
000 instead of $33,000,000 as hitherto. There 
are, of course, other franchises that fall under 
the decision. But the decision will increase 
the income of the city of Chicago by about 
$2,000,000 a year. 

But this is not the whole benefit of the 
decision nor perhaps the most important; for 
it emphasizes and encourages one of the most 
pressing tax-reforms that need making in 














CHINA IN THE REORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD 


most of our cities. The general escape of the 
owners of franchises from the tax-list has 
greatly encouraged the various doctrines of 
destruction and of unrest that have played a 
part in municipal politics and in the lobbies of 
State Legislatures. We owe to Mr. Roose- 
velt a plan for such taxation in New York 
City ; and it is a subject of hopeful agitation 
in several Western States. 


WHAT THE COURT OF NAVAL INQUIRY 
WILL NOT SETTLE 


HE naval court of inquiry into Rear- 
Admiral Schley’s conduct during the 
Spanish War was forced by the angry news- 
paper controversy about the subject, and he 
did a right thing when he asked for an in- 
quiry. The immediate provocation, it will be 
recalled, was the very unjust and improper 
criticism of his conduct in Maclay’s “ His- 
tory of the United States Navy.” Although 
when this is written, what the court’s finding 
will be on the several “precepts” is not 
known, it has become evident that the whole 
controversy will be left very nearly where it 
was before the court was convened. The 
politicians and the newspapers that have fo- 
mented it and continued it have done serious 
hurt to the navy. The country was very 
proud of the service three years ago. Today 
it is very tired of the whole Cuban campaign, 
and the heroes seem very human, to say the 
least. The general demoralizing effect of the 
controversy is extremely regrettable. 

The truth remains that there is no braver 
body of men in the world than the officers 
and the men of our navy; but this fact is for 
the moment obscured in the public mind by 
what the newspapers have erroneously inter- 
preted as a “trial,” and the people do not 
feel the same flush of pride when the navy is 
mentioned that they felt three years ago. 
Many naval officers themselves privately 
speak of the whole matter as a humiliation. 

Whatever the court may decide, the testi- 
mony, as it is seen by laymen and as the pub- 
lic will interpret it, has disposed of practically 
every accusation made by the newspapers 
against everybody concerned. It was said 
that Rear-Admiral Schley showed cowardice 
—an absurd accusation that has been dis- 
proved. It was said that the records of the 
Navy Department had been mutilated and 
changed — an equally absurd declaration. 
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Concerning the real matter of the inquiry, 
the efficiency of Rear-Admiral Schley, the 
partisan press and public will not have its 
mind changed by anything that the court 
may find. He will remain the hero of a 
large part of the public; and there is little 
chance that proper reward, such as was rec- 
ommended to the Senate by President McKin- 
ley, will ever be given to the officers and the 
men who took part in the battle of Santiago. 
On the other hand, the greater part of the 
navy itself, it is perfectly well known, regard 
Rear-Admiral Schley not as a coward, but as 
a spectacular officer who plays to the gal- 
leries; and in naval annals Rear-Admiral 
Sampson will always remain the hero of the 
siege and of the battle. Historians will face 
these two facts every time they make an 
investigation into contemporary opinion—the 
preponderance of naval opinion on one side, 
the preponderance of lay opinion on the other. 


eCHINA IN THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
WORLD 


LL the soldiers of the Allied Powers, ex- 
cept legation guards, left Peking on 
September 17, and the keys of the city were 
turned over to Prince Ching with a splendid 
ceremony that formally ended occupation 
by the foreigners. China is again nominally 
in the hands of the Chinese Government, and 
the unhappy international episode that began 
in the summer of last year with the murder 
of the German Minister is ended. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that the 
Empire is really, by the financial terms of the 
protocol, in the hands of the Allies. The in- 
demnity of nearly $340,000,000 must be paid 
in thirty-nine annual instalments, and the inter- 
est must be paid semi-annually. An interna- 
tional commission is to receive and to distribute 
these payments, and the money to meet them 
will be practically collected, chiefly from cus- 
toms duties, by the commission. The fiscal 
system of the Empire, therefore, is in the 
hands of the “foreign devils”; and this is the 
net result of the Chinese effort to oust the 
foreigners. The great province of Manchuria 
has fallen into Russian hands, as was, perhaps, 
inevitable in any event. 

But what we regard as progress will be 
greatly accelerated. Trade will begin again 
and the commercialization of China will go on 
at a quickened pace. The Western nations 
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have a greater degree of control than they 
could have gained in many years by natural 
and peaceful ways. The reactionary Chinese 
party has suffered a permanent defeat and the 
commercial conquest of the Empire will now 
go forward. There is nothing to give an en- 
couraging hope that China will be able to 
develop commercial or industrial autonomy. 
It is not likely to become, as Japan is become, 
an independent country economically as well 
as politically. It seems more likely to be 
ruled forever by the great trading and fin- 
ancial powers of Western civilization. 

But the apparently clear demonstration of 
this fact is a long step in the reorganization of 
the world as decreed by modern commerce ; 
and, high as the price is that China must pay 
for its tutelage, it is cheaper than if it had 
come by a long war. All the incidents of the 
foreign occupation have, unfortunately, not 
been creditable to Western civilization. Nor 
have there been many such pathetic incidents 
in modern history as the pitiful helplessness 
of the Chinese. Consider, for instance, the 
pathetic building, in the place of the gate that 
was destroyed, of a sham gateway at Peking— 
like a gateway on the stage of a theatre—for 
the Court to pass through, so that it might 
not be reminded on its return of the destruc- 
tion of the capital! When the Empress dies, 
either in the course of nature or by violence 
(and it was reported that assassination was 
recently attempted), the new order will prob- 
ably find expression in the Government. 

Coincident with the return of the Chinese 
Government to formal life occurred the death 
of the greatest man of the Empire. What 
effect it will have no one can foresee. It is 
reported, too, that Mr. Wu, the Minister to 
the United States, who has held his post 
longer than the Chinese custom is, will be 
recalled. He maintained a delicate and dif- 
ficult position with so much tact and good 
sense that he won our admiration, and in ad- 
dition to the substantial service that he has 
rendered to his own country and to ours, he 
has added more than any other diplomatist of 
his time to the innocent gayety of nations. 


THE MARQUIS ITO ON THE MISSION OF JAPAN 


NLIKE China, Japan has already asserted 

its independent individuality in a way 

that has made its coming into the family of 
nations one of the great historic events of our 
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era. The position and the ambition of the 
Empire were never before made so plain to 
American readers as by the authoritative 
speech delivered in New York by the Marquis 
Ito during his recent visit. At a dinner given in 
his honor by Colonel John J. McCook, he set 
forth with a statesmanlike breadth his country’s 
rise, without the slightest touch of boastful- 
ness. It was as noteworthy and interesting a 
statement of a nation’s position and aims as 
contemporary literature contains. This, for 
instance, is at once a profound and noble 
utterance by the great Japanese statesman : 


“But, gentlemen, there is one thing which 
people in general are not aware of. It is the 
coming in contact of the two entirely different 
civilizations. The highly individual civilization 
of the West is to come in close contact with the 
most ancient and venerable theocracy of the 
world, swarming with innumerable millions of 
human beings, with a civilization almost diametri- 
cally opposed to that of the West. It is not the 
transient contact of conflicting rulers and armies, 
but it is the contact, and ever increasingly dense 
contact, of millions with millions in their daily life. 

“ The great question arises: Is this contact to 
produce a crash and a lightning, a repetition of 
events such as have occurred of late in China? 
Is this contact to be solved satisfactorily to both 
parties without coming to arms? Shall we be able 
to solve this problem peacefully if each party 
does not thoroughly understand and sympathize 
with the other? And would the two antagonistic 
forces be able to sympathize with and understand 
each other without there being somebody to act 
as mediator between the two ? 

“ Reasoned thus far, I believe I am not saying 
too much that we are the only people in the Orient 
who can fully understand the import and signifi- 
cance of the two civilizations and I consider it a 
noble mission of our country to try to play a part 
in the future maintenance of the peace of the 
Orient. I feel it our duty to play an ‘honest 
broker’ in the coming contact of diametrically 
opposed cultures. We have been sometimes 
described as warlike people, but those who know 
our history will assure you that since some 
thousand years we have only three times come in 
conflict with foreign nations: once when we re- 
pelled the army of Kublai Khan, some seven 
hundred years ago, next when we had war with 
Corea some three hundred years ago and then 
for the third time in the last Chinese War. 

“ The fact that with these exceptions the Em- 
pire has been enjoying profound peace with the 
rest of the world, must be sufficient guarantee of 
the fact that our mission is that of peace and not 














THE NEGROES INCREASE 
of military glory. We are arming ourselves only 
to insure the fulfillment of the mission of peace, 
and the progress we have made thus far, both 
material and intellectual, would, I hope, justify 
you in regarding us in the light of friends in the 
conscientious fulfilment of our destiny.” 


With appreciative acknowledgment of 
American friendship and help toward in- 
dustrial development he recalled the fact that 
more students are in attendance at Yale 
University from Japan than from any other 
foreign country ; and the following hints of in- 
dustrial progress are significant: the Empire 
had 1,000 miles of railroad in 1889, and 3,600 
in 1899; the mail carried increased from 
194,000,000 parcels to 636,000,000 ; the tele- 
grams sent from 3,500,000 to 15,500,000 ; the 
miles of telephone wires from 300 to 18,000; 
the tonnage of the merchant marine from 
140,000 to 584,000; and the foreign com- 
merce of the country increased at the same rate. 

The visit of the Marquis Ito to the principal 
capitals of the Western world will emphasize 
the increasing importance of his country’s 
position and mission and raise the already high 
esteem in which its statesmanship is held. 


BY RAIL ACROSS ASIA 


HE official announcement that the great 
trans-Siberian railway is “practically” 
complete stirs the imagination ; for it is now 
possible for the first time to go by rail entirely 
across Europe and Asia as it has long been 
possible to go by rail across our continent. A 
man may travel around the world by a direct 
railway journey across each great continent 
and by a direct voyage across each great ocean. 
The trans-Siberian railway was a military 
conception—a military necessity—in fact, for 
Russia; but it is likely that its military use 
will be its smallest service. It opens the 
great stretches of Siberia, with its riches of 
grain and minerals; and it gives a new world 
to the Russian farmer and miner. Its indus- 
trial benefits will be enormous. There has 
been a tide of eastward immigration since the 
road was begun comparable only to the tide of 
westward immigration that filled our western 
area. It is not so freely open to all the world 
because Russian rule is not so attractive to 
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other peoples as American freedom; but it 
brings a widening life to the millions of Rus- 
sia itself; and it is, therefore, an important 
and world-wide economic influence. 

This 5,542 miles of road, built at a cost of 
390 millions of dollars, is not yet such a trans- 
continental artery as our great thoroughfares. 
Much of it has been ill-built; much of it is 
yet unfinished. But it is open, except for a 
short distance ; and Asia has a hoop of steel 
which binds the whole world together in a 
way that it never was bound together before. 


THE NEGROES INCREASE AS FAST AS THE 
WHITES 


HE tabulation of the census returns has 
now made comparison possible of the 
rates of increase of the white and of the 
Negro population .over a half-century. In 
1860 the Negro population was 4,500,000, in 
1900 it was nearly 9,000,000; the white, 
27,000,000 in 1860 and nearly 67,000,000 in 
1900. This shows an increase of the Negroes 
in forty years of 100 per cent., and of the 
whites of about 150 per cent.; but the whites 
increased 14,000,000 by immigration and the 
Negroes practically not at all. The natural 
increase of the races, then, has been at about 
the same rate for forty years. This is shown 
also by comparing the census returns of 1880 
and 1900. During these twenty years the 
whites increased, by births (excluding immigra- 
tion) nearly thirty-three per cent.; and the 
Negroes nearly thirty-four per cent. 

Taken’ by single decades the rate of in- 
crease is not so accurately shown, because of 
the defective enumeration, especially in the 
South, in 1870 and in 1890.* 

The proportion of the blacks to the whole 
population remains practically stationary— 
nearly twelve per cent. ; 8,000,000 out of the 
9,000,000 of them live in the Southern States, 
and there has been no very considerable 
migration of them from the South. The 
movement into certain Northern States during 
the last decade—which is chiefly a movement 
to a few large cities—shows an appreciable 
rise of the Negro population of those cities 
when it is stated in percentages; but the 
movement northward is relatively so small in 


Percentage of Negro eaenes Percentage 


*Census White Increase Immigration increase natural increase Population of increase 
SO 26,922,537 4,441,830 

EE 33,589,377 6,666,840 2,314,824 4)352,016 16.16 4,380,009 438,179 9.86 
UC 43,402,970 9,813,593 2,812,191 7,001,402 20.84 6,580,793 1,700,734 34.85 
POO sccces cae 54,983,890 11,580,920 5,246,613 6,334 307 14.59 7470,040 $89,247 13-51 
TQOO.. see seen 66,590,725 11,606,835 3,687,564 71919,271 14.44 8,803,535 1,333,495 17.85 
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comparison with the increase in the South 
that it may practically be ignored so far as it 
affects the whole Negro population. The 
relative proportion of whites and blacks in all 
the old Southern States remains practically 
the same. In South Carolina and in Miss- 
issippi the blacks constitute fifty-nine per cent. 
of the whole population. 

It is probable that in the next four or five 
decades the colored population will increase at 
a somewhat more rapid rate than the white 
by births; for the infant mortality becomes 
less rather than greater, because more of them 
~ are now learning something about the laws of 
health. 

It is not likely that the sensational con- 
clusions which statisticians and theorists of 
many sorts have at times reached will ever 
again play any part in the discussion of the 
Negro’s future—such, for example, as these 
—that they would soon die out; that they 
were increasing so fast that they would soon 
drive the whites from the South; that they 
would migrate; that they could be deported, 
or even that they could be scattered over the 
Union. They will remain where they are for 
as long a period as can be foreseen, and as they 
are, except as well directed efforts to train 
them gradually lift them to a higher plane of 
efficiency. In the meantime education of the 
right kind of the ignorant of both races in the 
South is the most pressing duty that confronts 
patriotism and philanthropy. 


A “PROBLEM’’ THAT THRIVES ON TALK 


HERE can hardly be a doubt that the 
two races in the South have drawn fur- 
ther apart during the last ten years than they 
were before, and that there has been a certain 
increase of race-sensitiveness due to the dis- 
franchising amendments to the constitutions 
of several States. President Councill, a col- 
ored man who is at the head of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Normal, Ala., 
has declared that “it requires no great astute- 
ness or wisdom to see clearly that the white 
South has determined two things which it will 
support with its life blood : to resist all attempts 
at social admixture of the races, whether by 
legal enactment or social sufferance, and to 
rule in all political affairs with the ballot or 
the bullet.” 
The admixture of the races goes on, but the 
weight of testimony is that it is decreasing. 
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Violence is, unhappily, not apparently decreas- 
ing. Lynchings and burnings continue, and 
a recent race-riot in Louisiana caused the loss 
of more lives than had been sacrificed in such 
a way for many years. 

But the patient student of the race-problem 
is not seriously discouraged, even by these 
events. They are the result of old forces that 
have long been at work and that have their 
origin far back. One must not measure the 
speed of an army’s march by the gait of the 
stragglers at the rear. There is nothing more 
certain than the gradual victory that white 
men and black men of the broader type are 
winning over the retrogressive tendency of 
ignorance in both races. Industrial develop- 
ment and work for universal useful training 
are going on in greater volume and with great- 
er earnestness than ever before. Well-being 
and right thinking have a wider sway today 
over the South than they had yesterday or on 
any day since slavery got its ‘firm foothold 
there. An increasing number of the best men 
of either race are not conscious of any race- 
problem in their daily lives and work; and it 
is one of that group of “problems” that be- 
comes more serious and stubborn the more it 
is discussed. A little good work goes further 
in this world than very much loud talk. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR THE TRAINING 
OF MEN 


HE prosperity of the country and the 
well-directed work of men of wealth 
continue to be shown by munificent gifts to 
public education in its largest sense. By the 
will of the late Jacob S. Rogers, the maker of 
locomotives, $5,000,000 will be put at the ser- 
vice of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, as he intended; for the contro- 
versy about his will has been settled. The 
time is fast coming when the two great 
museums of New York, the Museum of Art 
and the Museum of Natural History, will be 
among the most helpful and noteworthy 
educational institutions in the world; and 
these with the great new free library, which 
the public owes to the Astors, to Lenox, and 
to Tilden,with its branches which it will owe 
to Mr. Carnegie, will in time do much to 
change the intellectual character and habits of 
the metropolis. For, although there are many 
students and persons of the highest cultivation 
in the city, the dominant characteristic of 











THE SOUTHERN EDUCATION BOARD 


New York life has never been the devotion of 
its people to any art—except the art of fortune- 
building. Every great institution which 
encourages and emphasizes study—whether 
of the fine arts, of literature, or of the natural 
sciences—has its influence on the whole 
population and in an indirect way on the 
whole country. 

Mr. J. D. Rockefeller has made a gift to 
the endowment fund of Barnard College for 
women, of $200,000, on the condition that an 
equal sum be secured by the trustees. Mr. 
Carnegie has given $100,000 for a library at 
San Juan, Porto Rico; and the plans for a 
great Trade School at Pittsburg, to which it 
is said he will give an endowment of $25,000,- 
000, besides $5,000,000 or more for buildings 
are soon to be presented. A commission of 
well-informed men is making a special study 
to determine the best character and scope of 
such a school. The friends of Yale University, 
too, were successful in securing the fund of 
$2,000,000 which they set out to collect by the 
time of the bi-centennial celebration. By the 
erection of new buildings both Yale and Har- 
vard have been, in a sense, remade within the 
last two years. The amount of money that 
goes to the development and to the mainte- 
nance of educational work—most of it popular 
education—in the United States, is without 
parallel in the history of the world. Yet no 
institution has as much as it needs and not a 
few of the best ones are seriously hampered 
in many departments; for departments and 
plans are multiplied faster than support is 
given. 

In that field of educational work, too, 
where well-directed financial help is more 
needed than in any other part of the country 
—the field of popular education in the South- 
ern States—local taxation is increasing and 
benefactions are constantly made to it—in 
less conspicuously large sums, it is true, than 
to the great museums and the older institutions 
of other parts of the country, yet in a more 
or less steady stream. The annual meetings 
of the boards of trustees of the Peabody and 
Slater funds have just been held, and the 
report made public of their secretary and 
agent of distribution, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
who has won the distinction of giving an im- 
petus and encouragement to popular educa- 
tion that can be compared perhaps to the 
work of no single person since Horace Mann. 
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These funds for Southern education are per- 
haps the best-directed philanthropies (for 
they make for self-help) in the whole history 
of American benefactions. There is a prac- 
tically boundless field and a crying need for 
their duplication by other men of fortune and 
of profound faith in democratic institutions. 

These cheerful facts all make for the chief 
aim of a democracy which is so simple that 
we forget it when we construct great social 
philosophies. It is this—not only to train 
some men, but to train every man and every 
woman over whom our flag floats. We have 
no wealth and no opportunity and no duty 
that are for a moment comparable to the 
wealth and the opportunity that efficient uni- 
versal education gives; and no other duty 
confronts us that is half so important. When 
our great reservoirs of riches flow out in 
these channels to make the whole population 
more efficient, the country is not only safe, 
but it is mighty lucky to boot. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATION BOARD—A 
NEW PATRIOTIC FORCE 


NEW and strong force has just been 
definitely organized to further a gen- 
eral patriotic interest in Southern _ public- 
school education of each race alike. Out of 
the Southern Educational Conferences, that 
have for several years been held between 
Southern and Northern men who regard the 
education of the masses as the first duty of 
our time, has grown an organization that has 
now formulated a definite plan of work. The 
board of this Educational Conference consists 
of both Southern and Northern members, the 
president being Robert C. Ogden, Esq., of 
New York, whose zeal has found helpful and 
graceful expression in many acts of direct aid 
and in the most generous hospitality to earn- 
est workers for this cause. 

The organized field-work of this board, to 
collect accurate information and to build up 
a sound public school system in the South, 
is in the hands of President Charles W. Dab- 
ney, of the University of Tennessee, Presi- 
dent Edwin A. Alderman, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, President Charles D. 
McIver, of the (N. C.) State Normal and 
Industrial College for Women at Greensboro 
—Southern men of continental breadth of 
thought who are among the most useful citi- 
zens of the Republic—and Dr. Frissell, the 
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principal of Hampton Institute in Virginia ; 
and these will carry on their work in close 
touch with Dr. Curry, the general agent of 
the Slater and Peabody Boards. Associated 
with them are other men of like temper and 
zeal, who regard universal Southern educa- 
tion as the most important patriotic duty of 
this generation. The function of this board 
of a wholly voluntary association of Southern 
and Northern men is not to give financial 
help to any institution, for it is prohibited by 
its fundamental resolution to do this. But 
its task will be to collect accurate informa- 
tion, to disseminate it ‘and to build up public 
opinion to a greater earnestness. 

The one great structural error made by 
the Fathers in the building of the Nation 
was the permission of slavery. In our time 
this error shows itself in the mass of South- 
ern illiteracy. It is on the South that this 
burden falls, although there is not a man now 
living in the South or elsewhere who was 
originally responsible for it. It is the mis- 
fortune of our common country, the one 
serious menace to our homogeneity of citizen- 
ship and to the common aim of American 
life. The neglected white children of the 
Southern States—particularly in rural com- 
munities—are of the best English and Scotch 
stock, and they are as capable as the children 
of our race in any part of the world. They 
will not contribute their share to the indus- 
trial and intellectual and social wealth of the 
nation unless they are trained. The Negro 
children, too,who are pathetically eager to learn, 
can be saved from a low level of inefficient 
life in no other way. We hear much about 
Southern natural resources and Southern in- 
dustrial development, which is taking long 
strides; but there is more potential wealth in 
the untrained hands and minds of the forgot- 
ten masses than in all the forests and mines 
and wells and rivers of every Southern State. 

The time of sectionalism surely is past. 
Past, too, is the time of the pious missionary 
whose zeal outran his discretion; past the era 
of misunderstanding and of misdirected effort; 
and long past is any care for this creed or 
that in social or in political action, if only 
men may grow to their full stature under free 
government. And now the time is come 





when Southern and Northern men unite, very 
largely under Southern leadership, to remove 
this burden of ignorance for patriotic reasons. 





THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


This voluntary movement growing out of 
the Southern Educational Conferences is of 
happy augury because it is free from fads and 
all odor of ‘‘ professional” reforms, free from 
all manner of cant and beggary. It makes no 
appeal for support; it preaches no sermons; 
it sends no foreign missionaries ; it stands for 
no particular pedagogical doctrine or method ; 
it holds no religious or political creed; it is 
simply patriotic. Its aim is to encourage 
the proper free training of every child in the 
South; and it is interested in the South only 
because public education there lags farthest 
behind. Why, more gate money is fre- 
quently collected at a great interccllegiate 
football game than has been spent on the 
public schools in many a Southern county for 
ten years; and teachers in many communities 
receive less money than the men who pestle 
stones in the street. 


THE AMERICAN “AUDACITY AND MARVELOUS 
ORGANIZATION ”’ 


ROM every important industrial country 
and from several which mean to become 
important, as Japan, there have been coming 
lately to our land men sent either by their 
Governments or by organizations to study our 
methods of manufacture, of transportation, and 
of organization. The Germans and the English 
and the French have such men here now ; and 
they are heartily welcomed wherever they go 
in the United States. It is not by secret pro- 
cesses nor by any peculiar methods which we 
care to conceal that the American manu- 
facturer has become efficient in producing his 
wares swiftly and cheaply. It is by his un- 
surpassed application of machinery to pro- 
cesses that are yet in most other countries 
done by hand. By “machinery” is meant 
more than mechanical work; for the whole 
organization of American industry may be said 
to be conducted by machinery. 

“We can make as good a shoe as you 
make,” said an English manufacturer to a New 
England manufacturer the other day; “but 
what fairly takes my breath away is the speed 
of your machines!” 

“Why do you not gear your machines to a 
swifter speed?” 

“We don’t know how; and we don’t dare 
to. We should have a strike in an hour if we 


so increased our output.” 
The most interesting tribute to American 














A EAITH THAT NOTHING STAGGERS 


industrial efficiency is the proposal of the 
French Minister of Commerce to establish in 
the United States a school for French workers, 
so that they may be trained to our methods— 
to imitate the American “audacity, inventive 
genius, and marvelous organization.” It is 
interesting evidence of the startling changes 
that have come in the world—that the French 
should propose to educate their workmen in 
the United States and that we should be 
sending our skilled men to England to do 
mechanical work there. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE YALE BI- 
CENTENNIAL 
HE celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of Yale College brought 
together a notable company of scholars and, 
more than that, a very notable company of 
useful men in every kind of work from every 
part of the world. A company of scholars 
can be got on invitation at any great centre 
of learning. But the gathering of half the 
living graduates of Yale from all quarters of 
the globe was the wonderful and cheerful 
feature of the celebration. It shows the 
direct and inspiring and continuous connec- 
tion between our educational life and the best 
work of our time in all fields of labor. Our 
universities, while they nurture scholars, also 
nurture men. The loyalty of the Yale 
alumni to the college—the thing they call the 
“Yale spirit ’—is as fine a force as there is 
at work in our democratic life, for it is proof 
that the college is an integral part of the life 
of the nation. This is the thought that ran 
through every address and that every partici- 
pant in the impressive exercises and every 
visitor took away with him. It is the thought 
that President Roosevelt put pat when he 
said : 

“TI have never yet worked at a task worth 
doing that I did not find myself working shoul- 
der to shoulder with some son of Yale. I have 
never yet been in a struggle for righteousness 
and decency that there were not men of Yale to 
aid me and give me strength and courage.” 


AN INTERESTING PROOF OF OUR LOVE OF 
THE SOIL 


sneaker pe evidence of the earnest 
love of rural life and of its strong hold on 
the mass of the American people is given 
by the hearty reception of Country Life in 
America, a monthly periodical with the 
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purpose that its name implies, the pub- 
lication of which has been begun by the 
publishers of this magazine. It is a gratifica- 
tion to minister to so sound a social tendency ; 
for a social tendency it deserves to be called. 
Our race, it is true, is a race of builders of 
great cities, for the industrial conquest of the 
world requires great cities as a part of its 
machinery. “But English-speaking men have 
never loved to dwell too much indoors; and 
the most characteristic evidences of their civili- 
zation are the great country homes in England 
and in the United States. The aim of the 
new magazine is the earnest aim to keep us 
near to the soil, for so we breed better, live 
better, develop better, keep a surer grasp on 
the fundamental strength of the stock; and 
incidentally we find, too, the highest pleasures 
of well-bred men. The generous reception of 
Country Life in America brings more than a 
personal gratification to its conductors: it 
gives also an inspiration like the sharp air of 
the hills on a November morning. 


A FAITH THAT NOTHING STAGGERS 


CONSIDERABLE and important part 

of the work done by the Society for 
Psychical Research has been done with or 
through Mrs. Piper, of Cambridge, Mass., who 
is the most renowned living “medium.” 
Men of much learning and of little wisdom 
have given very profound attention to Mrs. 
Piper’s revelations of the spirit-world. 

It has pleased Mrs. Piper to declare that she 
regards the “communications” that have been 
made through her of no value ; and she express- 
es complete ignorance of “spirits.’”’ Nothing 
daunted, some of the stalwart believers in 
their own theories maintain that her judgment 
in such a matter is of no importance, for she 
is only the unconscious and inactive medium 
of communication. Such faith will recall 
to the readers of Dr. John Fiske’s “ Life 
Everlasting’’ an interesting passage. _Dis- 
cussing the “evidence of the presence of dis- 
embodied spirits or ghosts which hold direct 
communication only with certain specially 
endowed persons known as_ mediums,” 
ne says: “If its value as evidence were to 
be conceded it would seem to point to the 
conclusion that the grade of intelligence which 
survives the grave is about on a par with 
that which in the present life we are ac- 
customed to shut up in asylums for idiots.” 








LI HUNG CHANG 


HE death of Li Hung Chang closes a 

unique and remarkably interesting 

career, which will perhaps remain to 

usa Chinese puzzle. One readily sees what sort 

of man Bismarck, for example, was; but Ear] 
Li remains more or less of a mystery. 

In the face of a prejudice so deep that we 
can hardly comprehend it, he exerted his in- 
fluence in behalf of modern inventions and 
progress. He constructed railroads, bought 
foreign-built ironclads and gunboats, erected 
arsenals and modern fortifications equipped 
with foreign cannon, and introduced modern 
military science, instruction, organization and 
firearms. He fitted up machine shops and 
cotton mills with foreign machinery, estab- 
lished a bicycle factory, endowed a modern 
hospital, opened coal mines, built telegraph 
lines and established a school to instruct 
native operators, and did all he dared to intro- 
duce modern appliances and improvements. 
He amassed a very large fortune of unknown 
proportions, and among other peculiar evi- 
dences of his far-reaching power is the fact 
that he controlled all the pawnshops in 
China. At the same time he was playing 
the most prominent part in all of China’s 
affairs, and continued to do so for forty 
years, representing his government and ex- 
tending its foreign relations with the utmost 
skill and wisdom. 

Li was not born to high rank, but of the 
people, in 1822, the year of General Grant’s 
birth, a fact of which Li was always very 
proud. He passed the severe examinations, 
which in China admit a man to the literary 
caste, ahead of 15,000 competitors, it is said. 
Then came the life that transformed the 
youthful litterateur into a skilful general who 
sacked city after city in his effort to subdue 
the rebellious T’aip’ings, those mad _ hordes 
that tried to overthrow the Tartar dynasty, in 
whose service Li Hung Chang was to win his 
great renown. He himself was a true Chinese, 


not a Tartar; but he decided to stand by the 
Tartar dynasty. One of the forces that codper- 
ated with him against the T’aip’ings was com- 
posed of foreigners. It was the famous “ Ever- 
Victorious Army,” commanded first by Ward, 


an American soldier of fortune, and later by 
“Chinese” Gordon. During the course of the 
rebellion Li rendered able service, rapidly ris- 
ing in the esteem of his superiors, and passing 
to positions of ever-increasing importance. 

The “ Ever-Victorious Army ” furnished Li 
one of his first points of contact with foreign- 
ers. He drew from it increase of military 
knowledge and some idea of honor. Li tried 
to overlook Gordon’s expense account until 
Gordon rapped him back to his senses. Then 
he connived at the massacre of the Wangs, 
which was accomplished by the most revolting 
treachery; and so intense was Gordon’s in- 
dignation that he pursued Li Hung Chang 
with a loaded rifle. But Li escaped, made 
his report to his imperial master, and made it 
so skilfully that the Emperor’s heart warmed 
to him forthwith. 

Li’s star was burning brightly then, it 
seems. He had to bear the loss of Gordon’s 
services, however, who threw up his commis- 
sion and left; and to suffer the dissolution of 
the “ Ever-Victorious Army.” In 1868 Li 
was degraded for apathy before the enemy in 
the Nienfei Rebellion, an off-shoot of the 
T’aip’ing trouble. But this was only a tem- 
porary setback, for in 1869 he was made a 
cabinet minister; whereupon all his friends, 
and probably a good many of his enemies, 
wrote him notes of congratulation. 

In June, 1870, mobs in Tien-Tsin wrecked 
the French Cathedral and consulate, mur- 
dered priests, attacked the orphanage and 
slaughtered the helpless sisters. The Em- 
peror knew that a strong man was needed ta 
suppress the outbreak and to try to save China 
a drubbing at the hands of the French. He 
sent Li Hung Chang, who hastened to Tien- 
Tsin, where he chopped off a few heads, car- 
ried on negotiations with the French, fortified 
the town, received numerous titles, was made 
a Noble of the First Class and decorated with 
the peacock’s feather with two eyes. Tien-Tsin 
continued to be his home afterwards during the 
long period of his service as Viceroy of Chi-Li. 
There he carried on the labors that gave him 
the reputation of being the most progressive 
man in China. Among other improvements, 











LI HUNG CHANG 


he made a great canal and started the “ China 
Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company.” 

Li had, beyond all doubt, an iron will and a 
very unsentimental heart ; once, when he was 
Viceroy of Chi-Li, a man who had tampered 
with a telegraph wire was brought before him. 
The man wrung his hands and begged for 
mercy, saying that he would never touch the 
wire again. ‘Don’t be vexed, my good fel- 
low,” said Li, “nor trouble yourself any fur- 
ther about the matter. I shall take care that 
it does not happen again.” Then he turned 
to the jailers and gave the order, “Cut off 
his head!” 

As Commissioner of Foreign Affairs he was 
continually in hot water. The few bouts he 
had had with European powers had taught him 
something of their systems; in time he made 
treaties with Peru and Japan. The murder 
of Mr. Margary, an Englishman in the China 
Consular Service, caused him a great deal of 
trouble and led to the signing of the all- 
important Chefoo agreement, which besides 
settling the difficulties then existing, made 
numerous shrewd trade regulations between 
the Chinese and the English and gave Li 
Hung Chang a chance to show his cleverness 
in treating with an opponent. In April, 1877, 
he held his first annual inspection of the 
torpedo school that he had established at Tien- 
Tsin. Li—the man who had viewed the armies 
of modern Europe with stupefaction—had the 
torpedoes set off like so many fireworks. 

In this same year, 1877, while he was busy 
with his arsenals and mines and railroads, an 
awful famine killed about 9,000,000 people in 
the North of China. Li was careful to see 
that the relief supplies that came from the 
South were sent in the boats of the China 
Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company, but 
this was to the advantage of everybody since 
the company was the speediest carrier in the 
country. He opened soup kitchens in Tien- 
Tsin and is said to have supported a thousand 
persons daily from his own purse. He exerted 
himself in every way for the relief of his 
starving countrymen, collecting money from 
every quarter of the globe. The distress was 
horrible. It seemed as though the sight of it 
had softened Li, for he showed sympathy and 
humanity toward the suffering people about 
him. 

Li was often accused in China of wavering 
in devotion to his country—a slander which 
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certainly stuck in the throats of those who 
uttered it. Upon the death of his aged 
mother in 1882, he absented himself from 
public duty in order to mourn for her; but he 
was in too great demand to have more than a 
short leave. A number of outbreaks in Korea 
in which the Japanese were concerned suddenly 
roused him from his lamentations and brought 
before his eyes the ugly prospect of having to 
face his vigorous neighbor. He prepared a 
message to the Emperor in which he said in 
just so many words, “It is necessary for us to 
make preparations for a war with Japan.” 
And he gave it as his “humble opinion” that 
“it is above all necessary to strengthen our 
country’s defenses, to organize a powerful 
navy”’ and he finally advised that “the aggres- 
sive steps against Japan should not be under- 
taken in too great a hurry.” Then followed 
the war with France, the Fournier negotiations 
and the ten troublesome years that intervened 
before the war with Japan broke out. 

The war with Japan was caused by the un- 
bearable state of affairs in Korea. The Chi- 
nese arms met with one disaster after another. 
The fleet was defeated in the Yalu in Septem- 
ber, 1894; and on February 7, 1895, the 
fortress of Wei-hai-wei fell after a desperate 
defense. The Emperor humiliated Li by de- 
priving him of his yellow jacket and peacock’s 
feather and by taking the military affairs of 
the country out of his hands; but there was 
no alternative from nominating him as peace 
commissioner, which was done. 

How truly.he was the buffer between China 
and the rest of the world appears in a story told 
of the Japanese admiral, Marquis Ito. When 
peace between China and Japan began to seem 
necessary for China during the war of 1894-5, 
Japan refused to attempt to make a treaty 
unless Li represented China. Li was coddled 
and coaxed and at last went to Japan only to 
be shot in the eye by a would-be assassin. 
Ito heard that he was dying and cried, “‘ Why, 
if that man dies I shall have to bring him out 
of his grave to negotiate peace.” 

The Japanese court expressed the deepest 
regret at the outrage and the Mikado sent his 
own physician to attend Li, who soon re- 
covered. The treaty having been signed in 
April, the old man returned to China. 

The following year, in 1896, Li went to 
Moscow to represent the Emperor of China at 
the coronation of the Czar, returning to China 
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by way of Europe and America. He was a 
great curiosity; gossipy journals told about the 
gold-lacquered coffin that he carried with him, 
and the pleasure he found in eating antique 
eggs, drinking Scotch whiskey, and soon. The 
attitude of kings and queens was somewhat 
different toward him ; they made haste to show 
him every possible honor. In Germany, he 
saw some German ships, whereupon he ex- 
claimed, “With those ships, I could have 
defeated Japan.” The Germans took this as 
an indication that Li was going to buy a ship 
or two, but the old man held on to his taels. 

Li admired the German army from the bot- 
tom of his heart and was loud in his praise of 
German ordnance. Emperor William loaned 
him a hundred officers to whip the Chinese 
army into shape. 

At Scheveningen a gorgeous display of fire- 
works was made in his honor. 

In France Li was féted to his heart’s con- 
tent, but meantime, the English, by their own 
confession had been guying hima bit. When 
their turn came, however, they Jooked their 
prettiest and escorted the yellow stranger 
wherever he wished to go. Bismarck is said 
to have replied when Li told him that he had 
sometimes been called the Bismarck of the 
East that he could never hope for the honor 
of being called the Li Hung Chang of the 
West. Li balanced things in England by 
visiting Gladstone at Hawarden, where the 
two old men had their pictures snapped as 
they drank tea together. 

Finally the Viceroy reached New York 
which made as much fuss over him as a 
florist would make over a rare chrysanthemum. 
He was given various receptions and Presi- 
dent Cleveland came to town especially to 
shake hands with him. When we consider 
who this Chinaman was—a man from the 
oldest country in the world visiting the most 
youthful, a man from the most backward 
country in the world visiting the most advan- 
ced, a man accustomed to pass through streets 
filled with abject people kowtowing to him, 
now passing through streets filled with people 
chaffing him and hurrahing for him—when 
one considers this, the presence of Li Hung 
Chang seems an event. He was new to us 
and we were new to him. Think of the 





questions he asked—he is said to have been 
the shrewdest and most untiring querist our 
shores have ever seen. 


LI HUNG CHANG 


Jubilant with triumph he returned to 
China, leaving a gaping world behind him— 
and was fined a year’s pay for an alleged 
breach of court etiquette. However, this 
cloud had an unusually silvery lining, for in 
June, 1899, Li received the order of the 
Double Dragon, a distinction seldom con- 
ferred on any one not a member of the royal 
family. In order perhaps to keep him well 
in hand, he was periodically degraded and 
elevated thereafter until the time of his death. 

To relate the things that obstructed Li’s 
course in his own country would be to relate 
the vexations of the whole Chinese Empire, 
just as to relate the events of his life in 
chronological order would be a history of 
China for the last three-quarters of a century. 
A progressive Chinaman, who was telling of 
the obstructions he constantly met with, be- 
wailed his fate in having been born Chinese. 
“ You might say that,” observed the Viceroy, 
“if you had been an official.” His remark 
could be explained by many examples of the 
way the customs of the country impeded his 
free action. A newspaper correspondent re- 
cently interviewed him. 

“Ts it true that Prince Tuan has been ban- 
ished to Nukden?” asked the correspondent. 

“Prince Tuan has been punished,” said the 
Viceroy. 

“ Why was he not executed?” 

“Tt is against the laws of China to execute 
a prince of the blood.” 

“ But,” said the correspondent, “the present 
Dowager Empress executed an Imperial Prince 
in the last rebellion.” 

“ He was fighting against the Government,” 
explained the Viceroy. 

“Then, as Prince Tuan was fighting for the 
Government, the Dowager Empress must have 
combined with him in the attack upon the 
legations.”’ 

Li said nothing for a moment. 
Tseng, the interpreter, replied: 

“His Excellency says that the oranges on 
the table came from Canton.” 

Of his position during the Boxer troubles 
in 1900 little can be said for little is known. 
It was to him that people looked for news of 
the besieged, and it was to him, also, that 
the Empress Dowager looked for news of the 
besiegers. The passions raging in and around 
China at that time were of the kind that make 
old men discreet in what they say and do. 


Then Mr. 
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LITTLE sunny-haired girl was looking 
through the dingy window pane of 

a down-town surface car in New 

York. On every side buildings were being 
torn down and the ugly framework of new 
structures was going up. Thirty-fourth Street 
stood up like a ridge out of a great hole of 
excavations. The sharp, wedge-shaped old 
buildings at the corner of Twenty-third Street 
and Fifth Avenue were gone and at Union 
Square a line of granite blocks and wooden 
bridges marked the deep path of a great 
underground tunnel. The dinning of ham- 
mers, the shouts of the men, the rumbling 





report of a blast, the wheezing of drills, and 
the litter and obstruction everywhere gave 
the impression of a great quarry and a mam- 
moth workshop. 

“T hope it will be a real nice city when 
it’s all done,” said the little girl. 

Such is the impression that New York just 
now makes on anybody—a torn-up place, a 
city in process of complete rebuilding. A 
few years ago it seemed to be well nigh com- 
pletely built, and was, as cities go, well made, 
convenient and not wholly ugly. Long lines 
of low business blocks down-town tapered off 
to the hotels and homes of the upper dis- 
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THE RIVER IN WINTER 


Before the new East River Bridge was built 
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LOOKING UP HERALD SQUARE 
Thirty-fourth Street stood up like a ridge out of a great hole 


7 





CITY HALL AND PARK ROW 


Showing the loop of the Subway 


trict. Down the streets ran a vast network 
of electric cars, cable cars, horse cars, ele- 
vated trains and stages in a system planned 
to meet the needs of generations to come. 
Across the river hung the big Brooklyn 
Bridge, and plying back and forth numberless 
ferries carried vast crowds from home to 
business and back again. Meanwhile the city 
unconsciously developed, like the dragon in 
the story, which, at the last, could scarcely 
squeeze itself into its own cavern. Then 
came the period of structural steel, when it 
became possible, and in New York profitable, 
to raise buildings twenty or thirty stories 
high—the era of the “ sky-scraper.” 

Without preconcerted action began the tear- 
ing down of old New York. Brick and timber 
and stone filled the streets along with the big 
steel girders for the new constructions. This 
went on up-town and down-town till there is a 
wide line of desolation and destruction from 
the Battery to the Bronx. It is as if a cyclone 
had expended its force upon the city or as if a 
hostile fleet had bombarded the island. But 
rising out of the devastation here and there is 
the ugly framework which presages the newer 
city, built of steel and concrete upon a rock, 





A BIT OF SUBWAY 


CONSTRUCTION 


At Forty-second Street. The Grand Central station beyond. 
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THE SUBWAY AT UNION SQUARE 


View up Fourth Avenue, showing the cut made through solid rock, the temporary street railway and the wooden bridges 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OVERLOOKING THE EAST RIVER, SHOWING THE BROOKLYN 


artificial stone, when no real stone is there. street level, each accommodating more busy 
Monstrous office-buildings with thirty stories people than all the main streets of many an 
above ground and with five stories beneath the inland town, fill the lower end of the island, 





THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE AT NIGHT 
Photograph taken with half an hour exposure in a fog so thick that Mr. Hewitt could not see the bridge. The lines of light mark the course 
of passing boats 
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BRIDGE, AND. IN THE DISTANCE, THE NEW EAST RIVER BRIDGE 


their unwieldy tops standing up like distorted 
church steeples out of the cluster of older 
blocks. Up-town, vast apartment structures 
spread out over acres of ground and, rising 
fifteen or twenty stories, house individual 
cities of people. Down through the city from 
end to end, digging and blasting and drilling, 
thousands of men are building the greatest 
subway in the world, which will cost more 
than $50,000,000, cutting through rock, mining 
underground and throwing havoc to right and 
to left all along its course. Stretching out 
across the East River is the new bridge—larger 
than the older Brooklyn Bridge—which will 
cost $15,000,000. It is only one of several 
which are projected. Up at Jerome Park a new 
reservoir which will cost $15,000,000 is being 
hurried to completion and farther out is the 
growing Cornell Dam. New piers are being 
built all along the water front for the foreign 
trade which is only just beginning and of 
which New York will be the central port. 
Small parks are being made to give the concen- 
trated population of the lower districts breath- 
ing space. A speédway and boulevards are 
furnishing open roadways to replace the truck- 
Crowded main thoroughfares. The new Bronx 
Park indicates a general expansion of taste. BENEATH THE NEW EAST RIVER BRIDGE 
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PANORAMIC VIEW LOOKING UP BROADWAY 


Down in the narrow south end of Manhat- 
tan below Fourteenth Street is crowded the 
day’s work of thousands whose homes are 
across the Hudson in New Jersey, across the 
<ast River on Long Island, across the Har- 
lem River in the Bronx, on Staten Island, 
along the shore of the Sound and the Hud- 
son and in the seven miles or more of island 
above Fourteenth Street. Every morning 
the tide of workers flows down the long city 
streets or over miles of mainland and across 
rivers to the business district. At night the 
tide ebbs back. The concentrated newer 


city must be built primarily for convenience, 
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OVER BOWLING GREEN. 


and the vaster engineering tasks under way 
are those designed to facilitate transportation. 

The new Subway is the most tremendous 
undertaking of the kind ever attempted. 
The Boston Subway seemed wonderful, but 
compared with this new engineering feat it is 
insignificant. The New York Subway will 
run through twenty-four miles of some of the 
busiest streets in the world; it will burrow 
through hills; it will tunnel under rivers; it 
will emerge to send its tracks out upon 
elevated viaducts; it will connect with steam 
roads which stand ready to take up the relay. 

Starting in the heart of Brooklyn, third-rail 
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THE FOREGROUND IS FOR THE NEW 
electric cars will shoot at fifteen miles an 
hour or more under the East River and up 
Manhattan Island almost to the city limits 
of New York. The route is Y-shaped— 
some cars will diverge at 104th Street for the 
great Bronx Park, far to the northeast ; others 
will follow the branch that runs straight north 
to the Harlem Ship Canal at Kingsbridge. 
Meanwhile, up and down the stem of the Y, 
through the busiest part of Manhattan will 
fly expresses as fast as thirty-five miles an 
hour. Beneath the river, under roaring 
metropolitan thoroughfares, out into the open 
on lofty viaducts, the cars will hurry passen- 
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gers to meet the Long Island Railroad in 
Brooklyn, the New York Central at Forty- 
second Street, or perhaps the projected New 
York and Portchester or some similar road, 
planned to carry them to the Connecticut 
State line. By 1904, a worker at the crowded 
lower end of Manhattan Island will be able 
to reach a distant home with speed and com- 
fort. The “rush hour” will no longer have 
its former terrors. 

The people of New York city, too, own 
the system; for it is the city that is building 
the Subway. The Board of Rapid Transit 
Commissioners, appointed in 1894, after draw- 





THE ELEVATED ROAD AND THE SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION 


AT COLUMBUS AVENUE AND BROADWAY 
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LOOKING DOWN LOWER BROADWAY 


The streaks of light where the side streets cross Broadway add to the canyon-like effect of the thoroughfare 
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ing up plans—the work of William Barclay 
Parsons, chief engineer, with George S. Rice 
as assistant engineer, and a corps of subor- 
dinates—accepted the bid of Contractor J. B. 
McDonald and began the work under a most 
advantageous arrangement. The city by the 
sale of bonds pays the Rapid Transit Con- 
struction Company thirty-five million dollars for 
building the Subway and the necessary tunnels 
and viaducts north of the City Hall loop. 
The company gives the city a bond. Sub- 
contractors do the work. It is costing nearly 
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Since March 24, 1900, the actual work has 
been up-turning the whole city. In some 
places temporary surface-car lines have been 
built, as at Union Square, to allow the blast- 
ing of a veritable canyon beneath; on almost 
every section of the work bridges for cars 
hang over great bustling chasms, all thunder- 
ous with the din of labor ; up-town are mines 
running down so deep that a fatal avalanche 
in the tunnel at the bottom left no traces at 
the surface. Beneath a corner of Central 
Park another tunnel is daily boring its way 





“VAST APARTMENT STRUCTURES SPREAD OUT OVER ACRES OF GROUND” 


a million a month. When the Subway is 
finished, the company will equip it and run it 
for fifty years, gradually repaying the thirty- 
five millions advanced by the city; and then 
the city, paying a fair price for equipment, 
will take over the property. The section 
south of City Hall, including the tunnel, will 
be similarly arranged for. The credit for the 
thorough organization and the rapid con- 
summation of the project belongs chiefly to 
Mr. Abram S: Hewitt, Mr. Alexander E. 
Orr, and their associates of the Rapid Transit 
Commission. 


through solid rock ; in another place the Sub- 
way dives well under the present Park Ave- 
nue Subway, to be undermined shortly by the 
tunnel from Long Island City yet farther 
down—a honeycomb of tunnels, a new New 
York underground. In one place piers for a 
viaduct now wait for the iron superstructure 
at a valley so deep that the true Subway 
emerges on both sides far up the hill. At 
the Harlem River work has recently begun 
on a tunnel so close to the river bottom that 
an entirely new engineering feat will be 
attempted—the construction of a river tunnel 
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ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL ARCH 
MORNINGSIDE PARK IN THE FOREGROUND. | 
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gD ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
OLEBIA UNIVERSITY IS TWO BLOCKS TO THE RIGHT 
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ALONG THE WHARVES OF THE LOWER CITY 


Looking north from Staten Island 


by caissons from above. At a Broadway 
corner the Subway route shaved so close toa 
gigantic statue of Columbus that the figure 
required the support of iron beams. But in 
the main the work has been done by the 
“cut and cover’? method: the workmen dig 
or blast a great trench, drift out to one side, 
and then erect the steel beams and pour the 
concrete that are swiftly transforming a 
great unsightly gash to a neat rectangular 











tunnel, trim and snug—not 
unlike the Subway below the 
malls of Boston Common. 
Nor will there be in the 
completed underground ave- 
nue the stained walls and the 
damp air that other tunnels 
know. The long rectangular 
box is not only floored in alter- 
nate layers of concrete and 
waterproofing but walled and 
roofed with thesameimpervious 
material, and because it cannot leak it needs 
no other ventilation—in this it is unique— 
than will be supplied by the shuttle- 
like rush of a thousand buzzing cars. Outside 
the walls and on the roof is the maze of water, 
gas, and sewer pipes once in the roadway. 
By no means the least engineering feat of the 
sub-contractors has been the hanging, and brac- 
ing, and final disposing of them. Engineers 
came from afar to watch successful attempts 





LOOKING UP THE EAST RIVER 


Giving an idea of the vast amount of shipping below the Brooklyn Bridge 
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TWENTY-THIRD STREET 


at blasting rock from under pipes which were 
to remain undisturbed; it had never been done 
before. 

Indeed, throughout the construction the 
most advanced methods have been employed ; 
they have been insisted on in the contracts. 
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AND MADISON SQUARE 


Compressed air has been used to an extent 
never before approached on a piece of en- 
gineering. Compressed air-engines do the 
hoisting ; compressed air-drills do the drilling, 
and with their exhaust furnish ventilation for 
the underground stretches. A compressed 
air self-propelling crane snatches the broken 





THE ANSONIA APARTMENT HOUSE 


THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
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One side of the street is torn up for Subway construction 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PALM HOUSES 
A comer of the campus In the Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park 
rock out of the Central Park tunnel with un- compressed air does the pumping. — Electricity 
precedented swiftness. Compressed air ham- is used to light the work and also in two or 
mers drive the rivets of the steel beams. three places to drive a traveling crane, which 
Compressed air sprays the oil into the oil slides along a cable under control of a man 
/ oD 

forges in which the rivets are heated, and swung aloft in a chair. Everywhere the work 
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ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, SHOWING THE AVIARY, BRONX PARK 














BRONX PARK 


Showing the Lorillard Mansion 
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THE NEW RIVERSIDE VIADUCT 


Grant’s Tomb in the far distance 


is rushed. Even hurrying business men stop _ the long pincers is tossed to the hammer man, 
at the sound of the roaring from the novel who, catching it in a tin pail or a wooden 
forges, to watch the beater peer with shaded keg, swiftly fits it into its hole: the helper 
eyes into the hot oil fire while he heats a jams the dolly-bar under it, and then the 
rivet. Heated, the rivet by a deft twirl of hammer man gently places his air-hammer 





THE MEMORIAL ARCH, PROSPECT PARK 
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over the glowing end. He touches the spring, 
the hammer raps with the speed of an eager 
woodpecker, and the rivet is snugly in place: 
there is no sledging, no sweating, very little 
noise. With like rapidity all branches of the 
work go on. 

Upon completion the interior of the Sub- 
way will be painted a whitish shade and at 
stations—which when possible will be roofed 
with glass—finished after the manner of the 
Boston Subway in tiles. The rails, running 
between the steel posts supporting the roof, 
will be another daring experiment. There 
will be no ties. Wooden beams placed end 
to end will run along the floor, sunk in the 
concrete, and on these, also sunk in concrete, 
will rest the rails. The lights, which will be 
of a new pattern, will throw no glare in the 
motorman’s eyes. 

When the equipment is installed the express 
trains will run between the City Hall and 
Harlem on the inside tracks with “ island” 
platforms at the stations. The local trains 
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THE NEW LIBRARY 


The expresses 
stop at Fourteenth Street, the Grand 
Central Station, Seventy-second Street, and 
157th Street; the locals will stop at stations 


will use the outside tracks. 


will 





A SECTION OF THE RIVERSIDE VIADUCT 








THE NEW CROTON DAM 


The spillway in the foreground 

















from five to nine blocks apart. No subway 
system is ideal: it is never pleasant to 
travel underground. But this tunnel will 
come nearer to the ideal than anything thus 
far built. It will be a triumph of civic enter- 
prise and of bold engineering. 

Yet the Subway is but a link in a vast 
transportation scheme. Not only will a 
Staten Island tunnel to Brooklyn and a Hud- 
son River bridge or tunnel be built when 
capital is ready, but work is now going for- 
ward on a tunnel from Long Island City, a 
cantilever bridge, not far from the tunnel, 
across Blackwell’s Island, and a third suspen- 
sion bridge to Brooklyn, as well as the second 
Brooklyn suspension bridge whose gray steel 
towers already support a temporary footway. 
Of all these thoroughfares, moreover, radiating 
spokewise from the busy Manhattan work- 
shop, only the tunnel is due to private 
enterprise; the three bridges will stand 
as creations of a public commission and 
the Bridge Department of the City of New 
York. 

The “new bridge,” so called, officially 
known as No. 2, is most in the public eye; it 
ranks with the Subway as a spectacular 
feature in the city’s incompleteness. Ferry 
passengers crane their necks at the spidery 
structure; and from the old bridge Brook- 
lynites gaze morning and evening over to the 
scrambling figures at work on it. Completed, 
it will be to most bridges of its length as the 
flat side of a plank to the edge—its claim to 
distinction is its width. There are bridges 
longer, though from anchorage to anchorage it 
measures nearly 2,800 feet ; there are bridges 
higher, though it rises 335 feet, and a mast 
134 feet high could clear its main span by a 
foot ; there are longer spans, though it springs 
1,600 feet from tower to tower; but there is 
no other long bridge so wide—118 feet. 
Across a double-decked structure will pass on 
the upper deck two streams of foot passen- 
gers and two files of bicycle riders and on the 
lower, two processions of wagons and six 
strings of cars, two elevated and four electric. 
The four lines of electric cars, requiring two 
loops at the Manhattan end, will balance the 
structure and evenly distribute the load: on 
the old bridge during rush hours one side of 
the structure is weighed down by a line of 
heavily loaded cars, while a similar line of 
“empties”’ runs along the other. 
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In building, heavy caissons were floated into 
the scouring East River tideway and sunk 
with tons and tons of concrete, the steel-shod 
caisson edges biting deep into the mud. 
Water-tight cribs surmounted them. Then 
there on the bottom, going deeper and deeper 
toward bed-rock, the laborers toiled’ in the 
thick air inside the air-lock with the clack of 
the air-pump always in their ears. By the 
time the shifts had shortened to a gasping, 
sweating hour and a half, the men had reached 
the bottom. The concrete bed was rammed 
into place and then stone by stone the ma- 
sonry piers rose until they stood high above 
the highest flood tides of the river. Piece by 
piece the skeleton towers went up as the der- 
ricks on the wooden scaffolding swung the 
steel to the riveters. There was seen twen- 
tieth century bridge-building. The stresses 
of the old bridge push and pull and twist on 
solid stone, but in the new are strips of steel 
where strains will come and empty air be- 
tween. The towers are cobwebby as com- 
pared with the older granite arches, but 
strong with the proverbial strength of iron 
bands. The bridge will give and take until 
it “finds itself,” but there will be no breaking 
of suspender rods. 

Meanwhile, as the piers and towers went 
up, the masonry and concrete cable anchor- 
ages on the two shores were building. With 
ends encased in enormous beds of granite 
weighing 100,000 tons and mortared to the 
bed-rock, four cables, which are not yet in 
place, will support the weight of the bridge. 
The cables contain, each, seven thousand 
parallel wires—the largest and best of their 
length ever made. Together they will sup- 
port twenty thousand tons, though a fourth 
of that weight is all they will ever be called 
upon to maintain; the strength of one cable, 
in other words, bears up the bridge—the 
other three cables represent the margin of 
safety. Moreover, swung though it is on 
cables, the bridge will be a marvel of stiff- 
ness. From end to end will stretch stiffen- 
ing trusses forty feet deep. In essence the 
structure will not be a floor hung on cables, 
but a long rectangular skeleton box so hung. 
It will furnish a firm, safe avenue over forty 
feet wider than the present Brooklyn Bridge, 
and from the end of its approach in Manhat- 
tan to the Brooklyn end over a mile and a 
half in length. 
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Even as the temporary structure stands 
today it is possible to comprehend its magni- 
tude. A glance back from the top of the 
Brooklyn anchorage, where the anchors al- 
ready lie, shows Brooklyn as well as Manhat- 
tan in the throes of rebuilding—a long lat- 
ticelike construction glistening in new gray 
paint runs far along a devastated strip of land 
encumbered with material. Then a clamber 
over obstructions brings one to the footway. 
Up, up, up, with shoes slipping on the cleats 
nailed across the flimsy walk, one pantingly 
climbs the narrow pathway till the ships at 
the dock below are fearfully far away and the 
ascent is almost perpendicular. The tower 
top with its great iron cable saddles and its 
welcome parapet give opportunity for a glance 
straight down, so far that a cigar end flung 
out becomes almost invisible before it reaches 
the river. Then down the long slope to the 
middle, always fearing that those tall masts 
coming nearer will strike the frail cat’s cradle. 
A few minutes to watch the nonchalant 
workmen bustling about ; then up the steep 
again to the New York tower. There again 
is torn-up New York below; away off beyond 
the anchorage stretch nine blocks of bare dirt 
heaps, where once were tenement rookeries. 
Only a solitary saloon is standing in that 
bare desert chiseled out of the city. All that 
is left of the little church that stood in the 
pathway of the bridge approach is a dilap- 
idated wall and a rose window. <A quick but 
wary scramble down the last steep—and a 
crossing has been made from shore to shore 
that will be made two years from now by 
tens of thousands every day. Even the tem- 
porary footway is a notable structure. 

Begun under the New East River Bridge 
Commission, the bridge passes now when 
half completed to the care of the city Bridge 
Department, in whose charge are the other 
new bridges just beginning. Engineer L. L. 
Buck made the plans and is supervising the 
erection. The work began in October, 1896, 
and will be finished by the end of 1903, in 
half the time required to build the old bridge. 
As on the Subway, so on the bridge—the 
watchword has been “speed.” Christmas, 


two years hence, will see them both com- 
pleted. 

The two other bridges already begun—No. 
3 and No. 4—are under the supervision of 
Engineer R. S. Buck, of the Bridge Depart- 
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ment. No. 3 will cross the East River just 
above the old bridge. No. 4 will have its 
piers on Blackwell’s Island. Both will offer 
accommodations similar to those of the 
“new” bridge, but whereas No. 3 is a sus- 
pension bridge, a few feet wider and, includ- 
ing approaches, a quarter of a mile longer, 
No. 4 is a cantilever structure, a trifle 
smaller. No. 2 is costing fifteen millions; 
No. 3 will cost sixteen; No. 4 but twelve 
and a half. No. 3 will reinforce the old 
bridge and the new; No. 4 will serve the 
Long Island districts farther up the river. 

Close to the fourth bridge private capital is 
competing with public capital in the great 
transformation. The engineering firm of 
Jacobs & Davis, who built the gas tunnel 
under the East River, have begun for the 
Long Island Railroad a two-tube steel tunnel 
that will rush the passengers of the Long 
Island trains from the present terminal in 
Long Island City beneath the river and well 
below Thirty-third Street to connections with 
the Subway and on to Herald Square. Electric 
cars and swift elevators will make the transit 
as lightning-like as possible. Dwellers on 
Long Island who now must wait for ferries, 
and fume in crawling surface cars, will be 
picked up as they reach the steam terminal, 
shot under the river, lifted_up to the Subway 
level at Park Avenue and Thirty-third Street, 
and then bowled up or down ‘town with 
touch-and-go rapidity. So much of the be- 
wildering transportation problem has already 
been worked out. 

But not content with this, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which owns the Long Island Road, 
has evolved plans that the near future will 
undoubtedly see carried out. At Greenville, 
New Jersey, almost opposite the end of Long 
Island, great docks and piers have already 
been provided for ; roads or franchises through 
Brooklyn and beyond along the island have 
been secured and also permission to bridge 
across Ward’s and Randall’s Islands to the 
Bronx. What does it mean? That trains 
will be run from Washington, or Philadelphia, 
or even from the West, to the Greenville ter- 
minal, ferried to Brooklyn, sped around that 
Borough and over the new bridges to the 
mainland in the Bronx, and so away through 
Connecticut to Boston, a vast improvement 
on the present car ferry. A tunnel under the 
Narrows from Staten Island is also on foot. 

















The great project of binding New York to 
the country across the Hudson will crystallize 
into action when the railroads furthering it 
have decided on the means to be employed. 
Tunnel engineers aver that a tunnel should 
be used: a bridge, say they, will cost too 
much—not for the actual construction, though 
a bridge to carry the trains of a half dozen 
roads will be very costly, but on account of 
the land required by terminals and approaches. 
Bridge engineers, on the other hand, question 
the feasibility of a tunnel through the soft 
ground that must be bored. One _ bridge 
plan, however, has been vetoed by Governor 
Odell; it was said to be a land grab. Even 
the wonderful suspension bridge designed by 
Gustav Lindenthal, a colossal structure with 
towers twice as high as those on the other 
great bridges, and with accommodations for 
many trains, will cost tremendously for terminal 
acreage entirely apart from the reasonable ex 
pense of its four-mile expanse. But if econo- 
mical considerations are thrown to the winds, 
if a tunnel for passengers merely, like the 
one across the city, will not content the ener- 
getic organizers now pondering on the matter, 
the stupendous Lindenthal bridge may yet 
dwarf the other bridges of the world. At 
any rate, before many years, Manhattan Island 
will be tied fast to the growing communities 
on both sides. 

Here, then, is a vast, closely knit, wisely 
organized, and convenient system by which 
Manhattan Island will be linked with the 
mainland. From any point in the city proper, 
swift, sure transit facilities will extend in 
every direction. To the north and northeast 
the Subway will give speedy access to a thou- 
sand localities. From the west side a tunnel 
or bridge will lead to New Jersey; from the 
east side both tunnel and bridge will make 
short work of the water space. From the 
crowded business districts four thoroughfares 
will lead south and east across the river— 
almost as many as lead north upon the land. 
Engineering will have conquered nature. 
Manhattan will be part of the mainland. 

The vast masses of people that will rush 
underground by the Subway, in surface cars 
and along elevated tracks, across bridges, 
through tunnels, across the many ferries, to 
the whirl of feverish activity at the lower end 
of the island, create daily a force that pulses 
to the very limits of the world. New York 
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It is 


does not live and work for itself alone. 
the natural centre of American expansion. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of tons of the prod- 
ucts of the soil and the factory are dumped 
every day upon the little island, and are sent 


across continents and over seas. A new 
Central Station is only lately completed in 
which is every known facility for the easy 
handling of traffic. The entire water front 
is being reconstructed. A long line of build- 
ings on West Street has been torn down 
that there may be space for the drays and 
the trucks which draw great loads to the 
ocean liners. The floating fish markets have 
been crowded up the river. The old-time 
wooden docks are gone, and in their place are 
being built of solid stone and concrete ten 
new permanent piers 800 feet long and 125 
feet wide and two stories high, costing up- 
wards of $3,000,000. South Street, too, is 
being widened. Along the East River eight 
new piers are being constructed large enough 
to accommodate the largest coasting vessels. 
Over at Hoboken are the new North German 
Lloyd piers, the staunchest in the world. 
Up-town above 50th Street on the East River 
and above 128th Street on the West Side 
smaller piers are being built. A new main 
channel 40 feet deep, by which the largest 
vessels may sail at any tide, is being dredged 
in lower New York Bay by two mammoth 
steel ships that can scoop up 8,000 tons an 
hour. The new Ambrose Channel is being 
made to the Brooklyn docks, and the sand 
and mud taken out is carried to Greenville, 
where it is used as filling for the long line of 
docks which the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
building in the harbor. New York is rapidly 
preparing itself to handle deftly a world’s 
trade. 

For over sixty years the people of New 
York, surrounded on every side by ocean, sound 
and rivers, have anxiously planned against a 
possible water famine. A half century ago 
the Croton Reservoir was built and the water 
from it was brought to the Central Park 
reservoirs by what is now known as the old 
Aqueduct. Ten years ago the new Aqueduct 
with a capacity three and one-half times that 
of the old was added to the system. The 
reservoirs at the city end of the line hold less 
than enough for four days’ consumption at 
the regular rate. Any stoppage of the flow 
would, therefore, put in jeopardy the comfort 
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and even the health of the people. To meet 
this danger the new Jerome Park Reservoir 
with twice the capacity of the Centra] Park 
Reservoirs is being built. The place of this 
storage basin seemed naturally made for it, 
for the long ridge from which valleys shelve 
down gradually on either side is considerably 
depressed at this point. For more than a 
mile this tract, half a mile wide and 
covering altogether some 230 acres, is being 
cut through rock and earth to a uniform depth 
of twenty-six and one-half feet. For half of 
its length an artificial embankment must be 
built and the entire inside slope will be 
covered with six inches of concrete and a 
paving of granite blocks. Within the embank- 
ment is a wall of solid masonry rising con- 
siderably above the water line. While there 
is at Jerome Park a fortunate depression of 
the long ridge, there are portions of the tract 
over which the reservoir extends which rise 
out of the depression, and the cutting neces- 
sary at the deepest indentation was sixteen 
feet. More than half of the excavation has 
been made through solid rock. Standing on 
a lift of ground where the old Aqueduct tun- 
nels its way to the city one seems to be in the 
centre of a vast amphitheatre of energy, a 
Cyclopean circus in which the performers are 
monstrous machines, huge rocks the juggled 
balls, and blasts of dynamite the snap of the 
ringmaster’s whip. Steam shovels scoop out 
a hole in the earth, each doing in a few 
minutes as much as a man could do in a day. 
A net-work of iron tracks has replaced the 
race course and more than twenty locomotives 
pull loads of earth or rock packed in cars that 
discharge their load automatically. The long 
iron hooks operated by a derrick prod the 
sides of a ridge that are aching from the 
blasts of a few hours before and loosen great 
pieces of rock. Over at the right is the 
humming and snorting of the stone crushers 
to which the displaced rock is conveyed, and 
beyond is the big bed of crushed rock which 
will help to pave the floor of the reservoir. 
On every side are the thudding of compressed- 
air drills, the guttural shouts of a thousand 
and more men, the manifold voices of grimly 
cheerful activity. Over at the northwesterly 
side of the reservoir the sub-soil was found to 
have a quicksand constituency and a strong 
wall has been built for some distance instead 
of an embankment with a core wall. It is 
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estimated that, when all is done, about 7,000,- 
000 cubic yards, approximately half earth 
and half rock, will have been excavated. Most 
of this which can not be used is taken east 
to Bronx Park and Pelham Park to fill in 
swampy land. Through the very heart of the 
reservoir, dividing it into two basins, is being 
built of solid masonry a triple aqueduct, con- 
taining the old aqueduct and a branch of the 
new, divided into two eleven-inch conduits 
which lead, one into the eastern and one into 
the western basin. Not only is the storage 
end of the water system being enlarged, but 
the base of supply as well and in even greater 
proportions. The old Croton Reservoir can hold 
about 1,000,000,000 gallons. A new dam is 
being built across Croton Valley below the old 
dam. Four years were spent in excavating for 
a sufficiently firm bottom. This done, the dam 
has been built partly of earth with a core wall, 
partly of masonry, and an investigation is 
being made to ascertain if it will not be safer 
to tear away the earth wall and to make the 
entire structure of solid masonry. The total 
capacity of New York’s new water supply will 
be about 75,000,000,000 gallons. 

Manhattan Island is a long and _ tapering 
rock upon which layer after layer of sand and 
gravel, trap rock and boulder have been de- 
posited. At Jerome Park, on the mainland 
above the thin flash of water that cuts the 
old city from its rapidly spreading limits, 
something like ten billion pounds of rock are 
being loosened and torn away. Down on the 
course of the Subway at Union Square the 
solid foundation of the city reaches up so 
near to the surface that one marvels as to 
how the trees in the park bury their roots 
Even at the lower end of the island the engi- 
neers who are probing their way down to 
firm support for the tall office buildings have 
not failed to find rock bottom within suitable 
distance. The newer New York, therefore, is 
rising upon old and solid foundations. From 
the Battery to the Bronx the city of wood 
and stone is being rapidly torn down and the 
city of steel is being built in its place. Stone 
is no longer, in any large sense, builder’s 
material. It has become rather a mere de- 
tail in the architecture of the building along 
with the interior woodwork, the burlap on the 
walls, the stained glass windows. After the 
steel is up, the building built, something must 
enclose it. The only questions are those of 
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beauty and serviceability. It is not uncom- 
mon to see the wall literally built from the 
top down, the sixth story and all those above 
it entirely completed before the stone for the 
lower stories is shipped from the quarry. If 
the builder desires to push the work along 
rapidly, or if he lacks the material for the 
lower stories, he can often save much valu- 
able time in this way. Occasionally, it is 
true, in high and exposed structures the en- 
closing wall of stone adds sufficiently to their 
strength without the customary use of more 
steel for wind bracing. The ugly, awkward 
framework of girders and beams extends 
itself in many cases twenty and more stories 
into the air, and the way has been shown 
in one foundation construction for dig- 
ging a building downward as well as 
pushing it upward, by which a_ hilltop 
300 feet or more in the air and a cavern 
100 feet below ground will be contained 
under one roof and will be connected with a 
single elevator service. But the actual ex- 
cavating for the foundations, the laying of the 
concrete, the gradual lifting upward of the 
structure, the adding of the last beams, on a 
dangerous footing at a dizzy height while a 
chill wind benumbs: these do not make the 
rebuilding of the city. They are only incidents, 
just as the firing line in a battle is an incident. 
The battle is fought in the general’s tent. 
New York is being rebuilt in small rooms at 
the top of some of the highest new buildings, 
where men draw and calculate and plan. By the 
new construction office buildings, apartment 
houses, blocks and hotels are made much asa 
bridge is made. They are really built before 
they are begun. A small number of engi- 
neers direct, therefore, the remaking of a 
great city. Each new building brings new 
problems and difficulties to be overcome. 
Each engineer has his own way of planning 
to meet the obstacles. 

The engineer has, of course, his rules of 
conduct in the architect’s drawings. He 
examines carefully the soil, that he may 
determine how much of the weight of the 
building he can trust to it. If the sand is of 
the shifting variety, of quicksand constituency, 
he must drive piles to the more solid founda- 
tion below the sand, or he must sink caissons, 
or, because shifting sand, if it can be held in 
place, is the best sort of foundation, he con- 
fines it with a wall of masonry. Whatever 
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portion of the load the natural ground can not 
carry firmly is distributed over a bed of con- 
crete with which he plans to line the bottom 
of the excavation. Sunk in the concrete will 
be, perhaps, a grillage of steel beams. If the 
load requires them granite blocks are made to 
stand out of the concrete and bear the cast- 
iron shoe from which the first beams lift 
themselves upward. Perhaps the wall of the 
adjacent building will be menaced by the 
digging of the new foundation. Perhaps he 
will be forced to brace the old wall at the very 
beginning. Perhaps he will move the base of 
the beams away from the wall and by 
additional bracing evenly distribute the load 
without endangering the other building. Every 
detail must be planned to the smallest fraction 
of an inch or an ounce. In each story that 
rises the measurements of the “tees” or 
“channels”’ must be accurate, for the frame- 
work of the entire building is made in the 
steel mills and, arrived here, has: only to be 
fitted together. Every rivet must be pre- 
cisely located and every hole exactly placed. 
Beams and cross-girders must intersect accu- 
rately in steel as on paper, windows must be 
arranged for—even to dormer windows in the 
roof, and the network of beams which holds 
the terra-cotta tiling of the roof must be 
perfect in plan. The engineer must brace 
the building against storm and wind. Bound 
then by the demands of the architect’s 
drawings and the condition of the ground and 
the neighboring buildings of the locality, the 
engineer constructs on paper the sky-scraping 
office building or the massive apartment 
house; the material is ordered according to 
his plan and the men in the field arrange the 
material into the building he has constructed. 

Reaching up hundreds of feet into the sun- 
shine, these woven shafts of steel have many 
advantages over the older masonry construc- 
tion. Mathematics plans them accurately, 
while in massive construction many details 
had to be arranged according to precedent 
and rule rather than by calculation. The 
weight of the building is much less, simplify- 
ing the foundation construction. The steel 
columns which carry the load are uniformly 
small and take comparatively little space. 
Windows can be made much larger, espe- 
cially as the building grows in height, when, 
in massive construction, the supporting walls 
must grow thicker. There is, of course, 
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more floor space in the upper stories than in 
the older buildings. The division walls in 
massive construction are absolutely fixed. In 
the new buildings the thin partition walls in 
any story can be altered or taken out to suit 
the convenience of new tenants. It is true, 
of course, that the permanency of steel build- 
ings has yet to be proved by long tests, but 
the good covering of Portland cement or con- 
crete and careful painting should make the 
framework durable, and a casing of porous 
burned fire-clay terra-cotta should protect the 
steel from fire. The loads not only of the 
floors, but of all the weight which the floors 
may have to carry, are figured for in the 
framework construction, and the strain of a 
heavy wind beating upon the sides of the 
building is generally met by reinforcing with 
more steel or by direct bracing. In the case 
of the higher buildings certainly the new 
method of construction is more economical. 
The entire lower end of the city is rapidly 
being covered with these sky-reaching steel 
buildings, and the promise is of a time not 
far distant when the business section will be 
a vast mountain of steel through which will 
cut the intersecting thoroughfares like deep 
canyons, with streaks of shine and shadow. 
Some conception of the mere size of indi- 
vidual building achievements can be reached 
in a few figures of the Broad Exchange office 
building—the largest in the world—which 
contains a total floor area of eleven acres, 
accommodating between seven and eight hun- 
dred offices and eighteen elevators ; in which 
the structural steel alone amounts to more 
than 10,000 tons, and the bricks used, laid 
end to end, would extend nearly 900 miles. 
Not only are the buildings lifting them- 
selves to heaven but they are, also, crowding 
their way down to the very ribs of the world. 
By a very retaining wall of pneumatic caissons, 
from which the workmen emerge half tremb- 
ling from the added pressure within of twenty- 
five pounds to the square inch, the engineers 
of the addition to the Mutual Life Building, 
have pierced through forty feet of shifting 
surface sand, on through a deep section of 
trap rock and boulder, through another layer 
of sand to the bed rock 100 feet below the 
street level. The wall of an adjacent building 
was of doubtful strength near so deep an ex- 
cavation. They rebuilt it, while the building 
daily continued to handle its traffic. The 


original intention was to obtain solid founda- 
tion for the building, for the smallest sinking 
of any portion would throw the entire struc- 
ture out of gear. The actual result is indeed 
that the building is founded upon a rock, and 
it is more. Five stories of space below 
ground will be ready for use, and quantities 
of machinery will be located there, leaving 
room for offices and other rooms which can be 
rented. It is possible that, in the newer city, 
many men will rush by the Subway to and 
from underground offices. 

Because the old lines of cars and ferries and 
the old bridge were inadequate for quick and 
easy transportation of all the people, there has 
been a rapid development in the last decade 
of a most interesting type of building, the up- 
town tenement or apartment house, in which 
are dozens upon dozens of city homes. These 
massive structures each covering often an 
entire city block, are a slightly depressed con- 
tinuation of the down-town “sky-scrapers.” 
Because of the many apartments the interior 
must be practically open to the sunshine, and 
even more than in the office buildings the 
newer steel construction simplifies the lighting 
problem. So detailed is the planning of some 
of these houses that sometimes the furnishing 
of each room is in a measure located tentatively 
so that every facility for comfort may be put 
into the original construction. Built around 
a large and airy court, or with wide clear air- 
shafts, with the best possible sanitation, with 
every convenience known, these apartment 
houses are expensive models of the simpler 
tenements which are eventually to bring the 
unknown necessities of fresh air and sunshine, 
cleanliness and moral and physical sanity to 
the lower East side. They are of themselves 
a distinctive feature of the new city. New 
York is too busy to be a city of homes. It is 
rather a city of abiding places for people who 
are economical of space and extravagant of 
diverse energies. Many new and luxurious 
hotels, in which people live in New York for a 
week or a winter at their will, are a part of 
this system of city existence. 

The farther one goes north from the 
nervous activity of the lower districts the 
more is seen of the city’s reaching after beauty 
and dignity. Central Park is being so rapidly 
surrounded by a wall of steel and stone, the 
city is so surely shutting it in on all sides, 
that it is gradually losing much of its old-time 
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natural beauty. But out in the Bronx district 
a new park with the simple beauty of rolling 
New England country is being laid out. Zoo- 
logical Gardens are being rapidly completed. 
An immense wire structure for flying birds is 
now finished, manyfenced-in fields foranimals 
are already occupied and stone houses for others 
are being built. Farther north and west are the 
museum, the conservatories and the gardens. 
But much of the tract is still untouched by 
the landscape gardener and is unstraightened 
of its tangled natural beauty. Beyond are 
the seventen hundred and sixty-four acres of 
practically unmolested Pelham Park with one 
entire edge upon the bay. Standing on the 
platform of the elevated railroad at 116th 
Street at sunset time, the great arch of the 
Cathedral of St. John stands out like a great 
shadow from the red glow of the sky. An- 
swering a question concerning the big domed 
building at the right, a bright-eyed urchin 
said confidently : 

“Oh, dat’s Harlem.” 

But it is, as a matter of fact, the new 
library of Columbia University standing up 
out of the quadrangle of recitation buildings. 
Farther still, at the end of Riverside Drive, 
is Grant’s tomb, and still farther beyond 
stretches the new Riverside Viaduct. Down 
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town in the crowded sections also, where 
existence is sordid to an unthinkable extreme, 
much is being done to add a glimpse of out- 
door health and beauty. Half a dozen recre- 
ation piers have already been built, and a 
number of small parks are being planned. 
While the growing population of Manhat- 
tan is becoming concentrated yearly, the 
greater city expands far down into New Jer- 
sey, up into New York and Connecticut and 
over into Long Island. Brooklyn, with its 
houses worn with traditions, its clubs, its 
parks, its churches, constantly extending far- 
ther out upon the island, is becoming more 
and more a city of homes. For dozens of 
miles north, south, east and west land is 
gradually increasing in value as the men who 
work in the rush of the city reach out for the 
homes and the quiet of the country. Even- 
tually Manhattan Island will be a great ram- 
part of steel and stone, which each morning 
from every side, across bridges, through tun- 
nels, by train, by boat, on foot, hundreds of 
thousands of men and women will storm, and 
at night will drift back to rise next day to re- 
new the fight. For New York must always 
be the amphitheatre of struggle. It is be- 
cause the struggle has become more swift 
and strong that New York is being rebuilt. 
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A SYSTEM OF 1,333 MILES— THE HOPE OF THROUGH CARS FROM 
NEW YORK TO ST. LOUIS—THE REVIVAL OF CANAL TRAFFIC 


BY 
W. FRANK McCLURE 


HE consolidation of electric railways 

has been begun on a large scale and 

is going on with surprising rapidity. 

Already the roads controlled by a single 
syndicate, with headquarters in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and now to be operated as one 
system, are 1,333 miles long and have out- 
standing stock and bonds of more than 
$100,000,000. To travel by electric roads 
from New York to Chicago and St. Louis, in 
sleeping and dining cars, is a plan that is 
thought at some time to be possible. 





In the accomplishing of this consolidation, 
the history of the consolidation of steam rail- 
roads is repeated in this respect—short lines 
of road which were built for only local uses 
are now welded together into one long chain. 
Many of the great trunk railroad systems are 
simply the consolidations of just such short 
lines of local roads. The consolidation of 
street railways seems likely to be made much 
more rapidly. 

In September all the roads thus far con- 
solidated began operations as a single sys- 
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tem. The accompanying map shows their 
location. The population served by them 


exceeds 2,000,000 and the annual earnings 
of the roads as separate lines have been 
$10,000,000. 

These roads extend from Ashtabula, Ohio, 
to Cleveland, to Sandusky, to Toledo, and to 
Detroit, Mich. Thence they connect with 
Flint by one branch and with Port Huron by 
another. The route could not have been 
better planned if the system had been built as 
one line. Over it, it is now possible to travel 
nearly 350 miles in a straight line. Within 
two years, the lines will probably be extended 
to Buffalo and to Chicago. At an early 
date an entry may be made into Pittsburg 
and into Wheeling, W. Va., and also into 
Cincinnati. Ifthe work of consolidation goes 
on as is expected, New York and St. Louis 
will be connected. 

Three-fourths of the mileage now controlled 
by the company is over private rights of way. 
The management has decided to accept no 
franchises from towns for public highways. 
Thus restrictions as to speed are in a large 
measure avoided. The routes parallel lines 
of steam railroads or of principal highways. 

Cars of the new consolidated railway will 
be capable, it is promised, of making forty-five 
miles an hour outside the cities. A mile-a-min- 
ute rate is now made daily over short distances. 
Mr. Robert Hammond, an English electrical 
engineer, a few weeks ago was taken on a 
sixty-five-miles-an-hour ride. He himself kept 
the time and the speed, and he expressed 
amazement at what impressed him as being 
the daring of the Americans. The restric- 
tions within the city limits are the only im- 
pediment to the fast pace of through cars. 
Forty-five minutes are required to run over 
seven miles of track within the limits of 
Cleveland, while the regular running time from 
the limits to Lorain, a distance of twenty-four 
miles, is forty minutes. 

Sleeping cars and buffet dining cars have 
already been ordered. It is expected that in 
a short time a passenger may go to bed in 
Buffalo and wake up in Detroit, having made 
the journey over a traction road. On the 


other hand, the accommodation cars will make 
more stops in five miles than the average 
accommodation train on the steam roads now 
makes in fifty miles. 
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The freight business of the consolidated 
street railways will be an important part of 
their work. Expensive depots for freight 
alone are now under construction in several 
cities. The one at Cleveland will cost 
$300,000. The fact that electric railways 
can haul small articles of freight for five and 
ten cents insures them a package-business 
which the steam roads do not get and do not 
want. 

The proposed lighting of cities and towns 
along the routes of the consolidated roads is 
one of the economies of the plan. This light 
will be furnished by the power houses from 
which the cars are operated. In Sandusky, 
Akron, Fremont and Toledo the company is 
now furnishing light. 

The towing of canal boats by traction 
cars is another plan. This will be done along 
the old Miami & Erie canal, the length of 
which is about 200 miles. The traction road 
along its banks has been constructed over 
sixty miles this year. Trolley cars will take 
the place of mules which were the power used 
in the days when Garfield trod the towpath. 
It is obvious that the speed of the boats will 
be enormously increased. The same cars 
which tow the boats will of course carry 
passengers. 

An organization of the managers of the 
many lines in the new system was made in 
September, to exchange views about the con- 
duct of the several railways and to keep in touch 
with the various properties of the syndicate. 
The association of managers will meet once 
each month. The attitude of the steam rail- 
road companies toward the trolley lines is 
changing, especially within the territory of the 
consolidated company. When the first lines 
were constructed the railroads compelled the 
projectors to pay $1,000 for every crossing 
built at the intersection of the steam roads, 
in addition to the whole cost of the crossing. 
Today the railroads are allowing the electric 
lines to cross free of charge, and are paying 
half the expense of the work. A prominent 
railroad manager is quoted as having said that 
he had no objection to the spread of electric 
roads, that in fact he favored them because he 
expected that they would relieve the steam 
railways of much of the business now regarded 
by them as objectionable, but which they are 
obliged to handle. 
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. HAVE no doubt,” said De Tocqueville 
I more than sixty years ago, “that the 
democratic institutions of the United 
States, joined to the physical constitution 
of the country, are the cause (not the direct, 
as is so often asserted, but the indirect cause) 
of the prodigious commercial activity of the 
inhabitants.” He adds,furtheron: ‘“ Dem- 
ocracy does not give the people the most skill- 
ful government, but it produces what the 
ablest governments are frequently unable to 
create: namely, a superabundant force, and 
an energy which is inseparable from it, and 
which may, however unfavorable circum- 
stances may be, produce wonders.”* The 
conclusions of the acute French observer 
of the earlier stages of our development as to 
the utility of democracy to industrialism have 
been abundantly borne out by subsequent ex- 
perience, and if he were living today, he 
might revise some of his opinions as to the 
disadvantages of democracy as an ethical and 
governing force. 


REFINING INFLUENCE OF MATERIAL GROWTH 


It is too soon, as yet, to determine to what 
extent democracy may vindicate itself from 
the charge of being a foe to the highest forms 
of culture and the special friend of mediocrity 
in social or political development, but it un- 
doubtedly favors superiority in industrial 
achievement. At all periods of the world’s 
history, the nations having the greatest ma- 
terial prosperity have been the most advanced 
in the politer arts, and if we may judge from 
the rapid multiplication in recent years of 
institutions of higher learning, of art museums, 
of scientific collections, our growth in 
wealth is accompanied by a corresponding 


*«“ Democracy in America.” Revised translation by Prof. Francis Bowen, 1862. 
y y 
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beneficence in its use which encourages the 
hope that democratic institutions will inter- 
pose no bar to supreme success in literature, 
in art, in any branch of intellectual develop- 
ment. Upon the contrary, it is reasonable to 
expect that the free play of expansive torces 
which democracy has been found to secure 
and foster, may operate as effectually in pro- 
moting national taste and refinement as in 
achieving material triumphs. 

“In Chicago,” says Frederic Harrison, which, 
he explains, seemed to him somewhat unfairly 
condemned as devoted to nothing but Mammon 
and pork, “I heard of nothing but the prog- 
ress of education, university endowments, 
people’s institutes, libraries, museums, art 
schools, workmen’s model dwellings and farms, 
literary culture, and scientific foundations. 
I saw there one of the best equipped and 
most vigorous art schools in America, one 
of the best Toynbee Hall settlements in the 
world, and perhaps the most rapidly developed 
university in existence. The impres- 
sion left on my mind was that the citizens of 
Chicago were bringing their extraordinary 
enterprise to bear quite as much on social, 
intellectual and artistic interests as they con- 
fessedly do on grain, ham, steel and lum- 
ber.”+ Mr. Harrison finds these things to be 
true generally of the whole country, and 
while he holds, very justly, that the fact that 
we are so bountifully providing ourselves 
with the instruments of education does not 
necessarily imply that we have already reached 
the educational standards at which we aim, he 
fully recognizes the potentiality of such a 
movement and sees in it ground for hope that 
America will “ produce a national literature of 
its own, when it has had time to create a 
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typical society of its own, and intellectual 
traditions of its own.” 


OUR CAPACITY FOR CULTURE ALREADY DE- 
MONSTRATED 


We have, moreover, good reason for being 
sanguine when we review certain phases of 
our social development in the past which 
undoubtedly prove that the crudities with 
which we are charged are not indigenous 
to us as a people nor fairly attributable to the 
workings of democracy. The fact is too often 
lost sight of that, under precisely the same 
laws, the same institutions, culture and refine- 
ment have actually flourished in the United 
States wherever the conditions were favora- 
ble, and that the retrograde movement to 
materialism proceeded only where the struggle 
for existence was so engrossing as to leave no 
room for the superfluities of elegance and 
ease. 

If we go back to the birth of our nation, 
we discover abundant evidence of social and 
intellectual progress which, in many instances, 
was not so far behind that of the mother 
country. Our representative men were often 
courtly, polished, with not infrequently a rich 
store of classical learning. The general tone 
of society was refined. In colonial times, 
men of means sent their sons to the English 
universities to be educated, or to London to 
study medicine or the law. Communication 
with England, if not rapid, was constant, and 
the culture, art, letters of the Old World ex- 
erted a direct and powerful influence upon 
colonial taste and manners. The impulse 
thus given did not wane after the separation 
from Great Britain in any part of the At- 
lantic seaboard. In the North, it continued 
to exert itself among the professional and 
mercantile classes. No more fastidious forms 
of gentility could be found anywhere than in 
the quiet homes of the old families of Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston, and among 
their occupants were many whom wealth ena- 
bled to become dilettanti, litterateurs, con- 
noisseurs of art. They were seldom ostenta- 
tious, and they often took an active part in 
public affairs. In the South, a much more 
obvious form of aristocracy was established 
and maintained by the operation of slavery 
and the plantation system, and it continued 
to flourish down to the War of Secession. 
In neither case did Democracy exert an ap- 
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preciable effect in retarding the growth of a 
cultured class. Men who in their social rela- 
tions were most exclusive, or who set for 
themselves the highest standards of conduct 
and of taste, were often the most extreme in 
advocacy of Democratic principles. 


HOW THE TYPICAL AMERICAN WAS EVOLVED 


It is in the physical effort involved in sub- 
duing a mighty continent that we find the real 
cause of the absorption of the American 
people, for so many years, in industrialism, to 
the exclusion of the esthetic side of their 
natures. At first, the migration westward 
was not from Europe, but from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Some of the inhabitants of the 
former colonies carried with them the refining 
influences of their old environment, but those 
were gradually lost in the rough, hard life of 
the plains. By far the greater number, 
probably, were people of the poorer sort, and 
these, of course, had but little refinement and 
less learning. After a while, the colonial 
pioneers and their descendants, who were in- 
evitably more roughened than themselves, 
began to be reinforced by a constantly swell- 
ing stream of immigration from Europe. The 
new settlers added immensely to the industrial 
forces of the country, but they seldom brought 
with them any influences of a refining char- 
acter. Thus, there was gradually built up 
everywhere, except within the narrow limits 
of the seaboard states, a sturdy, virile popula- 
tion—intent upon developing a virgin soil— 
which, at length, grew so strong, so self- 
confident, so prosperous, that it inevitably 
took the lead in public affairs and gave its in- 
tensely practical cast to the national character. 
The country owes a great debt to this, the 
dominating element of its population. From 
it have come the energy, the adaptability, the 
inventiveness which have won us our un- 
exampled prosperity. It has supplied us with 
men of talent and of force in every walk of 
life, not excepting the learned professions and 
the highest offices of the Government. Their 
public spirit, their patriotism, their hard com- 
mon sense, have often more than atoned for 
their lack of personal graces, their disregard 
of the finer amenities of life, their impatience 
of ideas outside the range of their almost 
primitive sympathies. Among them, the 
domestic virtues flourished side by side with 
a marked unresponsiveness to other forms of 

















sentiment and delicacy of feeling. Above all, 
it was they who, toiling unremittingly to im- 
prove their condition and that of their families, 
reared, course by course, the mighty fabric of 
our industrial power. 


WHY WE ARE NECESSARILY A BUSY PEOPLE 


Democracy naturally tended to aid the 
growth of such a class. Perhaps its most 
strongly contributing factor was the denial of 
the right of primogeniture. Where it is im- 
possible to conserve a fortune in the hands of 
a single family, every individual, in one gene- 
ration or another, finds himself confronted 
with the necessity of working. Industry thus 
became the habit of our people. Even a well- 
to-do man deemed it wise to train his children 
to some form of employment. We soon grew 
to be a passionately busy nation, in which the 
drones were few, and by no means estimable 
in public opinion. A man without some occu- 
pation came to be regarded, more or less, as a 
kind of social incubus. The result was an in- 
tense though unconscious concentration of 
national purpose. Never before in the his- 
tory of the world was there so nearly unani- 
mous a deification of physical industry. This 
unanimity was greatly facilitated by the free- 
dom of communication and of trade among 
the States. All the elements of our popula- 
tion commingled without let or hindrance, ex- 
cept for the accidental barriers raised between 
the North and the South when the contro- 
versy over slavery became acute. As soon as 
the South’s resistance had been broken down, 
industrialism swept like a deluge over the land, 
and the Old Order in the South itself has 
almost wholly disappeared under its submerg- 
ing waves. Today, to quote a writer in the 
London Zzmes, the people of the United 
States are “so versatile, so far-seeing, and so 
enduring in effort that the very forces of 
nature seem to take more plastic shape in 
their nervous hands.*”’ 


A NATION OF INVENTORS 


The fecundity of our people in invention, 
so greatly stimulated by our patent system, 
was but the natural outcome of our industrial 
absorption and eager activity in all forms of 
mechanical employment. Undoubtedly, the 
individual wit was sharpened, the individual 
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ambition stirred by the consequence we 
learned so soon to attach to material success. 
In his very valuable review of invention during 
the past century, Mr. Edward W. Byrn pre- 
sents a most interesting picture of “the 
gigantic tidal wave of human ingenuity and 
resource ’”’ which has fructified human effort 
more widely and with more beneficent results 
in the United States than anywhere else in 
the world. At the beginning of the century, 
he says, James Watt had invented the steam 
engine, Eli Whitney had given us the cotton 
gin, John Gutenberg had made his printing 
type, Franklin had set up his press. We had 
the telescope, the mariner’s compass and gun- 
powder, but “inventive genius was still grop- 
ing by the light of a tallow candle.” There 
was still a lingering prejudice against inven- 
tion, and ‘‘a labor-saving machine was looked 
upon askance as the enemy of the laboring 
man.” Since then, the benefits of invention 
have so amply proved themselves that today, 
“the inventor is a benefactor whom the world 
delights to honor.” There is hardly an 
occupation, a phase of life, in which labor has 
not been made easier and more productive and 
individual comfort immensely promoted. 

In the long roll of the nineteenth century’s 
achievements, we find the steamboat, the rail- 
road, and a vast number of machines propelled 
by steam; the air brake, the sleeping car, 
the telegraph, the ocean cable, the telephone, 
the phonograph, the graphophone, the kineto- 
scope; the fire and burglar alarm and messen- 
ger boy service; the application of electricity 
in the production of light and power; the 
cook stove, the coal oil lamp, the churn; pho- 
tography in its many forms; the reaper, the 
mower, the thresher, the corn planter and a 
host of labor-saving implements for the farmer; 
the sewing machine, the typewriter, the web- 
perfecting press, the linotype machine; the 
gas engine, the elevator, the steam fire engine ; 
the great variety of useful articles made from 
india-rubber and celluloid ; the fire-proof safe, 
the ice machine and cold storage system ; the 
canning of vegetables, fruits, meats and 
oysters; the stem-winding watch; the use of 
iron and steel for house and ship building and 
for roofing ; the suspension bridge and tunnel ; 
the revolver, the repeating rifle, the quick- 
firing gun; the ironclad war vessel; the 


* American Engineering Competition ; reprinted from the London Zimes, 1901. 
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roller mill, the shoe machine, the hydraulic 
dredge; the Jacquard loom; the artesian 
well, the friction match; the use of anzesthe- 
tics and of antiseptics in surgery ; the making 
of false teeth and other achievements of 
dentistry ; the manufacture of artificial limbs 
and eyes; the spectroscope, the X-ray appara- 
tus; and finally, the automobile with its 
promise of revolutionizing local transportation, 
and, perhaps, of furnishing the farmer with a 
convenient substitute for horse-power, or even 
steam, in ploughing and otherwise cultivating 
his land and hauling its products to the market 
or the barn. 


AN ARISTOCRACY OF LABOR 


Whether this or that one of these many 
exploits of inventive genius originated in this 
country or not, it may be safely asserted that 
all of them have received the widest and most 
fruitful application here, and the result has 
been to place us far in advance of any other 
nation, not only in industrial production, but 
in the average of ease and comfort for the 
individual in his daily life. The laboring man 
has benefited enormously. _ It is in large part 
because he has made the fullest and most 
intelligent use of labor-saving appliances that 
the American workingman is the most pros- 
perous, the best fed and best clothed, the 
most independent, the most moral and law 
abiding of all in the world. And thus at the 
very basis of society we have industrialism 
exerting a powerful influence of a refining 
and elevating kind, for it is not to be doubted 
that where the bone and sinew of the land is 
freed to the largest extent from the grinding 
necessities of toil, it will avail itself more 
largely of those facilities of education and of 
self improvement which are provided in this 
country with such a liberal hand. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY A SOCIAL FORCE 


To machinery, as much perhaps as to our 
democratic institutions, we owe it that we 
have no peasantry, no definite lines of social 
demarcation, no privileged class. The moment 
a boy enters a factory he is on the road of 
progress which may lead to any height, and 
at any rate is sure, if he be sober and indus- 
trious, to bring him to the goal of good 
citizenship and an intelligent participation in 
affairs. In any assemblage of operatives and 


mechanics who have received the benefit of a 
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common school education and are imbued with 
the American spirit? one usually finds a 
surprisingly high average of general informa- 
tion and breadth of view. While some of our 
labor organizations have not yet emancipated 
themselves, any more than have many of our 
employers, from the mischievous idea that 
there is an irreconcilable conflict between 
capital and labor, and are still too often the 
credulous dupes of professional agitators, it is 
a significant fact that trade-unions in the 
United States exhibit an increasing spirit of 
accommodation and are much more open to con- 
viction than are similar organizations in Great 
Britain. Every American workingman is a 
reader of the newspapers, and it may be 
assumed that he is not ignorant of the fact 
that the obstinacy shown by the British trade 
unions in seeking to limit production on the 
part of the individual or to impose other un- 
reasonable conditions has, on several occasions, 
given us a golden opportunity to enter their 
markets and secure new outlets for our goods. 
Notable instances of this are seen in the great 
boot and shoe and engineering strikes which, 
by cutting off the home supply, enabled us to 
flood the British market with our commodities, 
to the great injury of the British operative. 
It is but natural to suppose that our labor 
organizations have taken the lesson to heart, 
and perceive that there is a closer community 
of interest between employer and employed 
than might have been admitted a few years 
ago. 


BEGINNING AT THE BOTTOM 


We find another and even more striking 
example of the social improvement wrought 
by modern industrialism in the recent ex- 
perience of the Southern States in cotton 
manufacturing. | Nowhere among the white 
population of the Union, probably, was there 
so much illiteracy and poverty as notoriously 
existed among the “ cracker ” and mountaineer 
element of the Carolinas and Georgia. These 
people are being employed in increasing 
numbers in the cotton mills, and a general 
and very marked improvement is noted among 
them. It is a highly significant fact that they 
take a more intelligent part in politics and are 
no longer so easily led by the nose by leaders 
appealing to their prejudices or their cupidity. 
Like the “poor white” everywhere, they will 
speedily emerge from a state of more or less 





apathetic dependence into one of active self- 
assertion and social progression. As democ- 
racy secures to each individual, broadly speak- 
ing, equality of opportunity for such advance- 
ment, and in fact, under its practical working 
in this country, not only smooths the path of 
the humble to a higher level, but accords them 
special privileges and advantages at the ex- 
pense of the community as a whole, it follows 
that, working hand in hand with industrialism, 
it is slowly but surely leavening the mass of 
society from the bottom. 


PLUTOCRACY ONLY A TRANSIENT POWER 


Objection may be made, and in fact is often 
made by foreign critics generally and by a 
limited class of social epicureans here at home, 
that the upper strata of society suffer from 
this process involving the subordination of 
their interests to those of the many; that, in 
order to obtain the highest forms of culture, 
we must establish definite standards of taste 
and conduct, and that these are possible only 
with a segregation of the wealthier individuals 
from the general mass upon whom the caste 
thus created would exert an uplifting influence. 
Merely to state this proposition to the average 
American is to refute it; for, as has been 
shown, there is no truth so widely recognized 
in this country as the fact that our freedom 
from class distinctions is precisely that which 
has contributed most to our general advance- 
ment. Moreover, all history proves that an 
aristocracy, so far from uplifting the masses, 
inevitably weighs them down. From this 
point of view, it is most fortunate for the 
country that individual fortunes, however 
great, must, under our laws of inheritance and 
testamentary disposition, be sooner or later 
divided and broken up, so that the seemingly 
all powerful plutocracy which our rapid indus- 
trial development has created during the past 
generation can exert but a temporary influ- 
ence in imposing its will upon the great body 
of the people. 

When our natural resources shall have been 
fully developed and the opportunities for ac- 
quiring vast wealth diminish, it is more than 
probable that the class of great millionaires 
will disappear. That they themselves fully 


recognize the instability of their tenure asa 
social force is proved by the immense sums 
bestowed by them upon public institutions, such 
as colleges, libraries, art museums, hospitals, 
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etc., and the comparatively few instances in 
which the attempt is made to conserve the 
bulk of a great fortune in the hands of a single 
family. Nor is it at all clear that our attain- 
ment to the highest degree of culture and 
polish is in the least dependent upon the 
example or the patronage of an exalted caste. 
As a people, we are exceptional in this, also, 
that we have the most abundant opportunities 
for informing ourselves in matters of taste, of 
literature, of art; that we are free to choose 
from the intellectual and zesthetic storehouses 
of the whole world, and that there is abroad 
among us a spirit that will be satisfied with 
none but the best. 


STILL NECESSARY TO BORROW FROM THE 
OLD WORLD 


Undoubtedly, we have a Greater America— 
immensely greater than we dreamed of a 
generation ago—in our changed position 
before the world in industry, in trade, in 
finance, in political influence with other 
nations. Is it too much to claim, from what 
has been set forth, that we have also a Greater 
America in another sense—that is to say, 
in the demonstration which our social and in- 
tellectual development seems’ to be working 
out of the practicability of raising a whole 
people—not a favored fragment of them—toa 
relatively high level of culture and intelligence 
by the union of democracy and industrialism ? 
The number of foreign professors in our col- 
leges and universities, the enormous and 
constantly swelling volume of foreign literature 
we consume, the great array of foreign 
paintings, statuary, bronzes in our art collec- 
tions—these would seem to indicate that we 
have no false pride in the matter, and that we 
fully recognize the fact that our intel- 
lectual activity, our literature, our art, while 
no longer imitative, are still more or less in 
the formative stage and must continue to seek 
refreshment from abroad. The _ Greater 
America has no need to be timorous of avail- 
ing itself of such advantages. Its own achieve- 
ments are so much the envy of the world, that 
it need not hesitate to take what the latter 
still has to give it, and the more intimate con- 
tact into which it has recently been brought 
with other nations may be found greatly to 
facilitate the task of intellectual and social 
advancement to which it has already so 
earnestly addressed itself. 














A DAY’S WORK OF A LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEER 


BY 


HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


HE little box-like compartment in which 

[ I stood was not much larger than 

a medium-sized packing case, and, 
moreover, it was perched high up on the side 
of a boiler which fairly sizzled with the heat. 
In front of the box was a stubby funnel which 
poured forth smoke and cinders in a never- 
ending volume, and behind, hardly eight feet 
distant, were two furnace openings that seemed 
to belch fiery blasts with every movement of 
the engine. In addition, it was a warm day. 

I had one consolation, a very human one. 
On the other side of the boiler, in a compart- 
ment equally small and equally uncomfortable, 
was the engineer. His sole advantage over 
me was that he had long grown accustomed to 
his surroundings. His day’s work caused him 
to spend from ‘eight to ten hours of each 
twenty-four in this cab, which modern engine- 
builders had seen fit to attach to the hottest 
part of the boiler. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon 
when the big Atlantic-type locomotive backed 
down to the train of luxurious parlor coaches. 
The engineer had brought her in from the 
yard, and when I joined him he was giving the 
oil-cups his final attention. He was a grizzled 
veteran of the throttle, with an unsullied 
record of forty-one years in one service behind 
him. In appearance he resembled a New 
Jersey farmer with a predilection for the gold- 
bricks of the metropolis, but there was some- 
thing in the intelligent gleam of his eyes and 
in the use of his words that stamped him as a 
man well read for his station, and one worthy 
of respect. 

He knew his work, and he acted as if he 
loved it. He went over the many parts of the 
big steel monster with a skill born of long prac- 
tice, poking the oil-can into little nooks and 
crannies, and touching rod and bearings with 
deft fingers. He noted, with a critical eye, a 


simmering of steam from the right cylinder and, 
plying a handy wrench, he cut off the leakage. 


He tapped at a spot on one of the big drivers, 
rubbed a bit of sand from a piston, filled oil- 
cups here and oil-cups there, and meanwhile 
talked to me. 

“Been an engineer since 1860,” he said. 
“I began when there was nothing but wood- 
burners, big flaming smokestacks, and all that, 
you know. On this same road, too. It didn’t 
run to Chicago and goodness-knows-where in 
those days. Just straight through to Buffalo 
by way of Middletown and Goshen. Rail- 
roading was different then. Every engineer 
had to know how to take his engine apart be- 
tween stations, if it was necessary, and how 
to patch anything from a boiler to a headlight. 
We used to attend to our own cleaning, and, 
in most cases, to our own repairing. And 
when we went out on the road”—here he 
chuckled reminiscently—“ only the good Lord 
knew when we'd get back or where we would 
bring up. But here’s the conductor coming 
to swap time. We’ll leave in a minute or 
two.” 

The conductor, in his neat-fitting, brass- 
bound uniform, and the overall-clad engineer 
ceremoniously compared watches ; there was a 
sharp, peremptory cry of “All aboard!” then, 
as I climbed to my half of the hot box, resting 
like a pair of saddle-bags across the boiler, I 
heard the shrill call of the cab signal whistle. 
It was the command to depart. 

Kent (“ Eddie” he was familiarly called, 
despite his seventy-four years of life and his 
white hair) put the long steel lever far forward, 
to give the cylinders ample steam to start the’ 
heavy train. Then he pulled gently on the 
throttle. The rails were wet and slippery from 
the drippings of many boilers, and it required 
several efforts to make a successful start. As 
we roiled out from the shed Kent glanced 
ahead to where a great, gallows-like framework 
stretched across the tracks. On this frame- 
work were many upright posts, one for each 
pair of rails, and from each post extended a 

















long wooden arm. That over the track along 
which we were slowly steaming presently 
dropped, and Kent gave the throttle another 
pull. 

“‘That’s one of our lighthouses,” he shouted 
across the boiler. ‘And it’s our compass, too. 
There’d be many a wreck if it wasn’t for those 
semaphores and the clear heads controlling 
them.” 

Out of the yard with its intricate maze of 
rails, out past interminable strings of cars, on, 
on, rolling ponderously over grade crossings, 
we went with increasing speed until at last the 
dark, yawning mouth of a tunnel suddenly 
confronted us. Kent sent an_ ear-piercing 
shriek of the whistle echoing along the rocky 
face of the bluff; then we plunged into dark- 
ness. 

The sudden change from bright sunlight 
and the rumbling, creaking voices of the train 
in the narrow tunnel were startling to me, but 
it was evident that my comrade in the other 
half of the cab still coolly held to his work. 
I could hear the hiss of the air-valve as he 
released the brakes and feel the stronger im- 
petus of the mighty machine as he gave more 
power to the cylinders. 

Presently there appeared ahead of us a dull, 
yellow ball of fire, glimmering in the darkness 
like a Cyclopean eye. It grew larger and 
brighter with great rapidity. Then witha roar 
it flashed past, dragging in its wake a score of 
little twinkling lights. A moment later we 
were out of the tunnel and were speeding 
across the Jersey meadows. 

As she shook off the darkness of the tunnel 
our engine, number 509 on the official list, 
bent to her task with renewed energy. Under 
the careful handling of “ Eddie” Kent she 
gradually increased her pace until at last we 
were making a full fifty miles an hour. After 
a dash along a straight stretch of track, there 
came a temporary slackening of speed at a 
bridge; then an open throttle once more. 

It requires only one ride with the engineer 
of a passenger “flyer” to realize that eternal 
vigilance must be his watchword. Keen eye- 
sight, a clear head, and iron nerves are abso- 
lutely essential. For a certain number of 
hours each day his life is not only in his 
hands, but at the very end of his finger-tips. 
Danger lurks in every rail and in every switch- 
point. There is peril in the curves and in the 
cuts and even in the straight stretches of 
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track. There isa real and separate possibility 
of disaster in every joint and tie, and a man to 
be a responsible engineer must have that 
fact in his mind from the minute he enters’ 
the cab to the end of his trip. 

“You can’t run an engine and saw wood at 
the same time,” said “ Eddie” Kent in reply 
toa question. “You can’t keep your head 
out the window and admire the scenery while 
your hand is on the throttle. And you can’t 
dream or wink an eye, no indeed. In my run 
from Jersey City to Port Jervis there are 
more signals than you think, and I’ve got to see 
each of them in turn. And I’ve got to know 
where there’s a grade or a curve or a bridge. 
And I’ve got to know, all the time, that my 
train is under control. 

“Yes, it’s true that engineers sometimes 
go all to pieces. They break down from 
sheer strain. It’s the curves mostly. A 
straight track is easy sailing, but when you 
reach the end of that straight track and the 
rails vanish beyond a bluff or a bit of a hill, 
and you are going a mile or so a minute, you 
don’t know whether you'll be able to keep on 
or pile up against something. It’s certainly 
wearing on some men. I’ve seen fellows, big 
hearty men who didn’t know what a nerve 
meant, finally come back from a run shivering 
like a cat in cold water. Probably they had 
been pulling a throttle for years and had acci- 
dents, too. I’ve read that it was because 
they had run over persons and were haunted 
by their dead faces, but it isn’t so. It’s the 
dread of what might be there in the darkness 
beyond the rays of the headlight. 

“No, I can’t say I’ve had that experience, 
at least not yet. Don’t know why. I’ve 
been running more than forty years, you 
know.” 

Kent’s superiors say that the hale old man 
fears only his Creator, and that in his whole 
long term of service he has never received 
a scratch. 

Engine 509 was comparativeiy new, and 
the track upon which she was running had 
been stone ballasted and coddled to a con- 
dition approaching perfection; but still the 
ponderous machine swayed and pounded like 
a tug ina seaway. There were few stretches 
of straight track after the larger towns had 
been passed, and on approaching the vicinity 
of Tuxedo the curves became even more fre- 


quent. 
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Engineers of Kent’s long experience are 
almost invariably given-a fast express; and 
local runs, with many stops and consequent 
greater work, are left to the newer men. On 
the time-table these fast expresses cover from 
fifty to eighty miles without a stop, except on 
signal at a few of the most important stations. 
The time allowance is cut to the lowest point 
compatible with safety, and the engineer is 
often compelled to run at breakneck speed 
when unavoidable delays have caused a loss 
of time. 

We were eight minutes late passing Middle- 
town, and as our train was an express with a 
record, the engineer of 509 felt called upon 
to recover as much as possible before turning 
the train over to his successor of the next 
division. As the last fringe of houses 
dropped behind and a stretch of country with 
few grade crossings opened out before him, 
Kent began to coax his engine. He brought 
the reversing lever into a more nearly upright 
position, so that all the expansive force of the 
steam would be used, and he opened the 
throttle notch by notch. 

The effect was almost immediate. The 
puffs from the smoke-stack were no longer 
apparent: they had resolved themselves into 
one continuous rumble. The rattle of the 
speeding train was pitched to a higher key. 
Everything quivered and trembled as if the 
very heart of the metal was being taxed to 
the utmost. The fingers on the different 
guages danced nervously. Through the partly 
open front door of the cab a gale of wind 
swept, carrying minute cinders which stung 
the face and hands like needles. 

Still No. 509 was not going fast enough. 
Kent presently dropped the lever forward two 
notches. The massive engine responded in- 
stantly, leaping forward like a greyhound 
released from the rope. The terrible pace 
created a suction that caught up the dust and 
gravel of the road-bed and sent it. swirling 
back in great clouds. The trucks and the 
drivers pounded the joints of the rails and the 
occasional switches like mighty hammers. 
The bell clanged in its frame. 

Kent drew in from where he had been 
leaning far out of the window, and snatched a 
hasty glance at his watch. He smiled with 
evident satisfaction, and, closing the throttle a 
couple of notches, shouted across the boiler: 

“ Made up six minutes, and with bad coal, 
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too. I guess it’s the best we can do as we 
strike a heavy grade here.” 

The grade with its consequent stiff pull 
was followed by a long, winding descent. 
Steam was shut off, the labored breathing of 
the heavily taxed engine ceased, and, with 
one hand constantly on the air brake, Kent 
brought the train of parlor and buffet cars 
rolling gracefully into the station which 
formed the end of his westward run. No. 
509, puffing and blowing, was turned over to 
the hostler, whose duty it is to take engines 
to the division yard for cleaning and in- 
spection. 

Several hours later No. 509, with Kent in 
charge, left for the homeward trip. It was 
now dark, and a raw, drizzling rain had set in. 
As the engine carefully picked its way 
through the labyrinth of tracks in the yard, it 
soon became evident that much which had 
made engine-running in the daytime an easy 
and generally pleasant task had vanished. 

From the cab windows the fitful rays of 
the oil-burning headlight seemed to make the 
blackness even more intense. The rails, ex 
cept for a short distance in front of the pilot, 
were invisible, but here and there little green 
or white signal lamps, indicating the location 
of switches or semaphores, served to guide us 
on our way. 

The cab was in darkness, except for a 
partly shaded lamp burning in front of the 
gauges. Darkness was necessary. The man 
at the throttle required no assistance in find- 
ing air brake or lever, but the absence of 
light in the interior materially extended the 
horizon of his vision outside. 

Kent never took his eyes from the track, 
except to snatch an occasional glance at the 
steam gauge. Leaning far out at the side 
window, despite the rain-shot gale which beat 
fiercely upon his rugged face, he kept vigilant 
watch for signal or sign of warning. The 
headlight, playing fitfully upon hillside or 
stony cut, upon bridge and track and level 
plain, gave him little aid. He felt that 
safety lay in the quick grasp of his hand 
upon the air brake and in the constant guard- 
ing by track-walker and watchmen of every 
inch of the road. 

At stations, where the stop was of any 
duration, he went over his engine with oil can 
and wrench, and was not content to leave 
until he was certain that all was well. Thus 
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Photograph taken from the cab 


carefully he brought the train 
charge over the road until at last 
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MEETING A “ PASSENGER” 
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in the eastern sky, the reflection of the lights 
of a great city, proclaimed the nearing of the 
destination. 

The last fringe of hills was crossed; then 


the wide stretch of salt meadows bordering 
the Hackensack gave level running. By now 


the several tracks of the road had broadened 
out into a score. Other railway lines were 
encountered and still others lay before us, 
some crossing diagonally and some at right 
angles. It was a perfect maze of tracks, and 
No. 509 proceeded cautiously. The entrance 
to the tunnel through which we had _ passed 
that afternoon was a short distance ahead 
when suddenly Kent shut off steam and plied 
the brakes. A little twinkling red light sur- 
mounting a semaphore was visible just in 
front. Kent whistled vigorously and_pres- 
ently the red spot became white. 

There was a hissing of air brakes as they 
were released throughout the train and we 
rolled onward with increasing speed. A 
minute later, or maybe two, I heard a sharp 
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Photograph taken from the top of the tender 
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A DAY’S WORK OF 
exclamation from the other side of the cab, 
then came a grinding, jolting sensation as 
the metal shoes of the brakes clutched the 
wheels with all the power of the air, and then 
with a crash of splintering wood and rending 
metal No. 509’s boiler head and pilot disap- 
peared in the side of a box car, part of a 
freight train, which unseen by us had just 
started to cross our track. 

The speed of the passenger train was suffi- 
cient to carry the engine half way through 
the car, and there it stopped, with a tangled 
mass of debris hanging on both sides of the 
partially wrecked cab. The confusion follow- 
ing the wreck quickly subsided when it was 


ascertained that no lives were lost. The 
track was speedily cleared, and No. 500, 


assisted by another engine, limped into Jer- 
sey City with her train. 

“TI guess it’s all in a day’s work,” said 
Kent as we shook hands on the platform, 
“even to my coming interview with the 
superintendent. I am not to blame. That 
light was white, and it will all come out in 
the wash tomorrow.” 

It did. The resulting investigation devel- 
oped a most peculiar incident. The fault 
rested with the semaphore signal, which, de- 
spite its reputation for accuracy and respon- 
sibility, had displayed a white light where a 
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ORDERS FROM THE CONDUCTOR 


red one had been intended. It seemed that 
a small bit of solder in a part of the mechan- 
ism had melted under the heat of the lamp, 
thus allowing the arm to drop and expose the 
white light. 

The occurrence was beyond the anticipa- 
tion of human thought, and it was_philosophi- 
cally accepted by the men of the throttle as 
one of the many picturesque incidents making 
up the day’s work. 
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INDIANS COMING INTO A TRADING POINT 


Bearing furs for barter 
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TURE —TRADERS’ STORIES —THE WORLD-WIDE HUNT FOR PELTS 


BY 


W. S. HARWOOD anp FORREST CRISSEY 


Illustrated from photographs by Mr. Harwood, Mr. Mather and others 


T the mention of furs the days of the 
Hudson Bay Company are recalled, 
when it ruled the great North, when 

its factors exercised the powers of feudal 
barons and made war and declared peace; 
when one after another of the companies or- 
ganized in the United States contended with 
their powerful rival of the Dominion for a 
share of the traffic, and when the fur trader 
was the central figure of the Western plains 
and mountains. Few realize that the fur 
trade is today one of the foremost industries 
in the Northwest, that it amounts to millions 
of dollars a year and that its operations, 
although modernized in many features, still 
retain all the perils and _ picturesqueness 
which cast a glamour over adventures of the 
hardy plainsmen who trafficked in the precious 
peltries of the beaver, the otter and the sable, 
in the wild days of Astor, the Clarks and the 
McKenzies. In the remote regions of the 


North there are today posts where the same 
scale of prices which obtained a hundred 
years ago are in force, where a marten skin 
brings no more than a beaver pelt, and where 





the same primitive goods—including gun 
flints—are handled in barter that were passed 
over the counters of the traders when the 
last century was in its teens. 

There is no need, however, to penetrate to 
these outposts of the snowbound wilderness 
to realize that the fur trade is a potent and 
interesting factor in the commerce of the 
present hour. <A glimpse into any of the 
great fur houses of St. Paul, the centre of 
the trade in America, gives impressive evi- 
dence of the vast dimensions of the traffic. 
Here millions of costly skins are brought 
down from the trading rendezvous of the 
North, graded, “treated”? and converted into 
garments of astonishing variety for the woman 
of fashion, the farmer, the hunter, the cattle- 
man and the street-car driver. 

Never has Fashion smiled with greater 
partiality on the men who traffic in furs than 
at present. She even defies the heat of 
tropic suns and the laws of utility in the dis- 
tribution of her favors, and her decrees have 
established the use of this decorative material 
in almost every form that the imagination 
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1528 THE 
could suggest, and 
with small regard for 
climate or seasons. 
This new movement 
had its beginning in 
the interest awak- 
ened by the fur dis- 
plays at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, it 
was greatly quick- 
ened by the Paris 
Exposition, and will 
probably reach its 





THE HEAD OF A MUSK OX 


culmination in the 
coronation of England’s new monarch— 
for rich furs have ever’ constituted the 


most splendid trappings of royalty on State 
occasions. 
Aside from the pageantry attending the 
changes in the royalty of Europe, the two 
things which did most to turn the tide of 
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THE FUR TRADE 


fashion in favor of fur were the wearing of 
puff sleeves, and the sensational price paid 
for rare specimens of skins to be exhibited at 
the Paris Fair. The former forced the wear- 
ing of collars and small furs as a matter of 
convenience and comfort, and _ ultimately 
familiarized the American public with the 
beauty and decorative possibilities of this 
material. Smaller and better furs were the 
order of the day. Stimulated by the results 
of the showing made at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the fur dealers determined 
to make a brilliant display at the Paris Fair. 
Competition for the finest skins became ex- 
treme, and one dealer paid $2,700 for a black- 
fox pelt. This fact was chronicled in the 
newspapers of Christendom and made a strong 
impression on the fashionable world. 

Persons of wealth have come to bestow as 
much care on their wardrobes of fine furs as 
on their displays of jewels. Mr. James J. 





TRADERS GOING OUT TO BUY FURS 
Striking a bad place in the road. Though it is April, much snow is still on the ground 
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Hill is the most expert and lavish collector of 
fine furs in the country and has the best and 
most extensive collection on the American 
continent. It is doubtful whether he finds as 
much pleasure in the acquisition of a new 
railroad as he does in securing a sea otter, a 
sable or a black-fox skin of remarkable beauty 
and perfection. His pleasantest moments of 
relaxation are spent in searching through 
freshly opened bales of pelts from the North, 
looking for the gems of the season’s yield. 
He is an expert judge of their quality and does 
not need to rely upon the counsel of any man 
in order to select the rarest examples which find 
their way to the St. Paul market. Mr. Hill’s 
fondness for a superb pelt is known throughout 
the fur trade and he has the pick of the whole 
field. Men of modest means are sometimes 
drawn into this passion for securing furs of pe- 
culiar excellence. A storekeeper living in the 
great “coon district” of Minnesota chanced to 
secure, in the course of barter, a skin remark- 
able for the beauty of its color and markings. 
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TRADERS PULLING OUT FOR NORTHERN POSTS 





At once he deter- 
mined to have a coat 
of pelts similar to 


that which he had 
found. He sent it 
to St. Paul with in- 
structions to scour 
the market for skins 
to match his rare find. 
At the close of each 
yearly harvest he 
visited the fur-house. 
His calls were re- 
peated for ten years 
before the required 
thirty pelts were col- 
lected. This made 


his coat one of the 
most costly in the 
State, but his pride 
in it apparently com- 
pensates him well 
for his patience and 
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FASHIONABLE FOX 
SKINS 


Red and yellow 


THE 


SELECTING 


These men are experts in sorting and selecting skins to be cut up 


his expenditure. Probably the most cele- 


brated skin that ever found its way into the 
fur market is known as the “silk robe.” It 


was a buffalo skin having a dark brown coat as 
long, soft and silken as that of the daintiest 
Yorkshire terrier. This was made _ into 


COMBING 


This workman is combing out a raccoon skin to remove all snarls in 
the hair and any particles of dirt 
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PLUCKING 


This operator is cutting the long hairs from an otter 


a coat and sold for $200 and it is said to 
be the last buffalo coat made in St. Paul. 
The house which sold this remarkable 
skin would now willingly give $500 for 
it, but all trace of the treasure has_ been 
lost. Its history has been traced through 


SHAVING SKINS 
By means of a series of small knives on the cylinder, the workman 
thins the skin 
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FLESHING 


The skins are drawn against the perpendicular knife in front of the 


workman to remove any particles of flesh which the 


trappers may have left on the pelt 


SHAVING BY HAND 


Some of the heavier pelts are worked down by a knife in the hand 
rather than by a machine 


OF 
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many tragic events. It was long owned by 
Stinkwater, a Sioux brave, who carefully 
avoided bringing the “King robe” with him 
when he came to trade at Miles City. For 
years its possession made him envied and 
sought after by the traders of that region. 
His invented account. of the robe has been 
carefully preserved by an old trader and is 
here given in the Indian’s own words : 
“Robe, Stinkwater’s great medicine. Him 
come from back of live buffalo. Stinkwater 
skin him alive. One night brave heap drunk. 
Ride pony—sleep all time. Pretty soon wake 
up. Pony scared; Indian scared too. See 
much buffalo. Stinkwater get sober. Pretty 


» 


aw 





CUTTING 


An important part of the work where large sums of money may be 
lost by incompetence or carelessness 


soon pony stumble. Indian jump on back of 
bull when pony goes down. Buffalo mad— 
leave herd and run like steamboat. Make for 
big bunch trees to rub Indian off. Indian 
slide down ; buffalo get caught hard between 
two trees. Stinkwater mad—skin buffalo 
alive. Make big medicine for Sioux man.” 
One day the Indian, excited by whiskey, 
wore his treasure into Miles City and indulged 
in a carouse, in which he shot a friend. He 
was convicted of murder, but he cheated the 
gallows by taking his own life. |The robe 
passed into the hands of the foreman of the 
jury that convicted him. It was soon stolen 
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from him and was next re- 
ported to have been seen in 
the hands of a cowboy near 
Livingston. In the course of 
time it appeared in a_ poker 
came in Helena, _ being 
accepted as collateral for a 
$300 bet. The holder of the 
treasure won heavily, but he 
was subsequently murdered 
on a trip to Fort Benton. 
Again the robe disappeared 
for a long time, but eventually 
reappeared in Miles City in 
the hands of an Indian who 
declared that he had killed the 
buffalo and tanned the skin 
ten years before. There it was 
bought by the manager of a 
large trading company whosent 
it to his brother in St. Paul. 


IN THE STOCK ROOM 


Furs are constantly under scrutiny in order that moths may be kept out. 


intendent is standing at the raccoon section 


DOG-TRAIN AND CARIOULE 
Outfit of a Fur ‘* Croesus ”’ 
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STONEY INDIANS WEARING THE RICH OTTER AND ERMINE TROPHIES 
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Freaks of fashion give a keen 
speculative turn to transactions 
infurs. One dealer, with a 
perverse and abiding faith in the 
value of mink skins, began buy- 
ing these pelts in 1860, paying 
about nine dollars each. The 
demand began to diminish but he 
continued to buy. Mink then 
went so completely out of fashion 
that he was able to secure good 
skins at twenty-five cents each 
and he continued to increase his 
stock until it reached 6,000. 
He stored them. At the end of 
twenty-three years, his patience 
was rewarded by the restoration 
of this kind of fur to popular 
favor, and he closed out his hold- 
ings at a profit of $25,000. 

No topic has greater 


tavor 





A SMALL BUNCH OF SABLES 


Worth one thousand dollars 
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among fur dealers than the hap- 
penings of the “ old days” when 
millions of buffalo robes were 
brought in from the plains and 
no Western man was so poor as 
to be without a_ buffalo coat. 
Although several excellent sub- 
stitutes for the buffalo coat have 
been devised, not one has all the 
good qualities of that weather- 
proof garment. The skins of the 
American coon, the Russian calf, 
the Chinese dog, and the Aus- 
tralian “bear,” or wombat, fill 
the place left vacant by the bison. 
Missouri and Michigan are the 
banner “coon states’? in the 
amount of production, while 
Minnesota leads in the quality 
the size of the pelts. 
best skins, made into 


and 


The 





PRIMITIVE TRANSPORTATION IN THE FUR REGION 


The moose carries a heavy bale of packed furs at a lively pace where the roads permit. 
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coats, go to New England. The 
wearing quality of the coon skin is 
remarkable, coats of this material 
being in fair condition after twenty 
years of active service. ~ Hostilities 
on the torrid plains of South Africa 
and the bleak steppes of Northern 
Asia have conspired to make the 
American farmer, car driver and 
teamster pay an advanced price for 
his big winter coat of fur. A large 
share of the recruits which Australia 
has furnished to England’s fighting 
force has come from the plainsmen 
who have been the principal hunters 
of the wombat. The importation 
of these skins has been materially 
decreased from this cause. Raising 
dogs is one of the principal indus- 
tries of Manchuria and this enter- 
prise has been ‘greatly interfered 
with by the Russian army of occu- 
pation. The flesh of these dogs is 
used for food and millions of their 


skins are floated down canals to 
Neuchwang and other centres of 


the trade. A complete dogskin, as 
it appears in St. Paul—which 
handles more of these pelts than 
all other markets of the world com- 


bined—is a square of pieces loosely 
together, some of the fragments being little 
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SILVER FOX SKIN 


The costliest fur in the world 


stitched 


curative qualities. 
with the fur inside. 
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larger than a postage stamp. The 
number of these coats in use is 


suggested by the fact that almost 
half a million of the raw skins are 
each year brought to St. Paul in 
bales, each bale containing 800 
pelts. 

Of fine American furs the sable, 
the fox, the sea-otter, the otter and 
the fisher are the best. A fine 
specimen of the black fox easily 
commands more than $1,000, and 
a good “silver gray”’ readily brings 


half that amount. Sables are 
graded with fine discrimination. 


After a certain standard of excel- 
lence is reached, fine points of color 
and “coat” not easily noticed by a 
layman command a high premium. 

In various ways the fur trade 
encounters the currents of popular 
superstition. There is a consider- 
able sale of robes and garments 
made from the common house-cat. 
This demand comes from persons of 
rheumatic tendencies who __ believe 
that the fur of the domestic tabby 


has great curative powers. Other 
sufferers from the same affliction 
hold that the rabbit has higher 


These garments are worn 





TRADING POST VAUDEVILLE 


Indian bucks “‘ doing a turn”’ 
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Sleeping bags and robes for the use of 
“ Klondikers ”’ and Arctic adventurers and ex- 
plorers have been made in large numbers 
since the great exodus to the far North 
began. 

In the early years of the last century furs 
were brought out of the wilderness of the 
North to the little trading post which has _be- 
come the city of St. Paul, in primitive fashion ; 
and they were long upon their journey. Even 
as late as the sixties the curious two-wheeled 
Red River Valley carts, as they were called, 
came down from British America, drawn by 
oxen and manned by Indians, laden with furs 
for barter. The pelts come now by rail, but 
they are the same kind of pelts that used to 
come by ox-cart or on sledges. Large estab- 
lishments for the tanning, manufacturing and 
shipping have grown up, employing hundreds 
of men and women. At least $3,000,000 
worth of furs are made up every year, 
requiring the pelts from 1,250,000 animals. 
About 115,000 garments are manufactured 
each year, and nearly $500,000 are paid in 
wages. * 

In one season one St. Paul tanner dresses 
115,000 raccoons, 85,000 Australian wom- 
bats, 120,000 Russian, German and Ameri- 
can calfskins, though all but 15,000 come 
from the first-named country, 10,000 otter, 
7,000 beaver, 16,000 mink, 10,000 opossum 
from Australia and 5,000 American, 4,000 
wolf, 45,000 muskrat, 75,000 Chinese dogs, 
1,500 foxes, 3,500 Galloway cattle, 65,000 
marmots, 600 sables and a few seals. 

The manufacturing of the furs is carried 
on in the centre of the wholesale district of 
St. Paul, in large buildings which serve also 
as depots for the distribution of the manufac- 
tured goods. The work continues through- 
out the year, though the costlier garments 
are made up in the summer months, when 
the styles for the ensuing winter have been 
decided on. It may be of interest to note 


* Not all the furs made up in St. Paul come from animals native to North America. 
Astrakhan, gray krimmer, Asiatic Russia; nutria, South America; Per- 


the more important furs manufactured there: 
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that the fashionable furs for the winter of 
I9OI-02 will be, in their order of preference, 
the silver fox and other foxes, the sable, the 
mink, the Persian lamb, sealskins, of course, 
always being in strong demand. 

It does not require much space to store 
the costlier furs in the stockrooms of the 
manufactories. In one small case, divided 
into several compartments lined with common 
tarred paper, I saw $65,000 worth of pelts. 
One silver foxskin not more than two and a 


half feet long sold in London a season or two 


ago for $3,000; another one sold in St. Paul 
last year for $1,200, while the average price 
of these costly skins is from $700 to $800 
apiece. They are made up into muffs or 
boas; an opera cloak of them would be worth 
many thousands of dollars. 

When a master workman in a fur manufac- 
tory is cutting up skins he is literally cutting 
money. Skins once passed for frontier 
money, but their value is now much greater 
than in the early days, and it would be less 
costly to cut out a garment from ten-dollar 
bills than to cut it from some skins. The 
cutting is quite an interesting feature of the 
work. To prepare a sable or a mink, for ex- 
ample, the skin must be slashed into strings, 
narrow pieces more or less irregular in shape, 
which are afterward sewed together. There 
may be a thousand pieces in a single cloak, 
the new and beautiful skins being cut literally 
to pieces before they are manufactured. The 
object of this is to lengthen the skins. A 
sable, for example, say two feet in length, 
will be drawn out to four feet and all its 
markings preserved, so that it looks like a 
very long but well-proportioned skin. The 
original skin is so cut to pieces that it may 
all be “matched” again in the elongated 
shape.’ Not only are good taste and skill 
required in the cutting of these costly furs, 
but superior judgment as well, in order that 
there be the smallest possible loss. 


The following is a list of 


sian lamb, Western Asia; conies and hares, Belgium, France, Australia and Russia; marmct, Russian and Western 
Asia; foxes—silver, white, blue, red, gray—Alaska, British America, Northern United States, Japan, Russia; baum 
marten, stone marten, Northern Europe; hair seal and wool seal, North Atlantic and North Pacific Oceans; sea otter, 
North Pacific Ocean; wombat, kangaroo, wallaby, Australia; skunk, North America; beaver, bear, badger, fisher, 
Northern United States and Canada; otter, United States, Canada and Japan; wolverine, musk ox, lynx, Canada; 
sheep, United States and Canada; wolf, Russia, Canada, United States; mink, United States and Canada; muskrat, 
wildcat, raccoon, United States; ring-tailed cat, California; American marten, Northern United States, Canada and 
Alaska; together with these skins whose names designate their country—Hudson Bay sable, Russian sable, Russian, 
Bulgarian and Thibetan lambskins; American, Russian, Holland and German calfskins; Chinese goat and dog skins; 


Australian and American opossum. 











GEORGE W. PERKINS 


THE STORY OF A MAN’S RISE FROM OFFICE BOY TO FINANCIAL 
POWER BY HUMAN TOUCH IN.BUSINESS LIFE—AN INTERNATIONAL 
REPUTATION AS AN UNDERWRITER — A NEW CAREER AS BANKER 


BY 


WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 


R. PERKINS is a typical young 
M American; he has succeeded by 
means of push, not through a pull. 
He began at the age of fifteen with a broom 
in the office of a life insurance company in 
Cleveland. Those were the days when as an 
office boy he set out to master the intricacies 
of the old-fashioned life insurance policy which 
baffled the intelligence of a Philadelphia law- 
yer to tell what it did not mean. After that 
he joined the agency force, and he became 
known as the youth who could sell insurance 
to men who did not want it.- In this he suc- 
ceeded admirably, laying up a considerable 
sum of money and more valuable experience ; 
for of all vocations in this busy old world 
where the personal equation looms large, none 
affords it greater scope than the “catching 
hold” of life insurance. The man who suc- 
ceeds learns about handling men. 

Young Perkins soon grew out of mere 
soliciting and was given charge of the busi- 
ness in several Western States. That made 
him commander-in-chief of a small army of 
men, who, under his leadership, turned in 
so many millions of insurance a year that his 
superiors at the home office began to won- 
der how it was done. They learned little 
about statistics but a good deal concerning 
the hypnotic effect of a pleasant countenance, 
lighted by piercing eyes, and words that 
instantly arrested the listener’s attention. 
That was about the time that American push 
and enterprise coined the word “hustler” to 
describe the genius for hard work at a mile-a- 
minute gait. So his employers only chuck- 
led a bit and changed a figure or two in 
his salary account. Young Perkins was then 
at the age when other young men were attend- 
ing afternoon teas and betting their father’s 
money on yacht races. 

He was soon made third vice-president of 


the company that he served. Perkins was 
only thirty then, but the president gave him 
entire charge of the agency force. That 
included men of all ages, from the Lord 
Fauntleroys to the grandfathers of the busi- 
ness, but before the third mail went out most 
of them knew that they had a man to deal 
with. They were the picked agents of Europe 
and America, but Perkins picked them finer, 
sticking pins into the drones and urging the 
workers to greater achievements. He studied 
the habits and make-up of his men. He 
learned to know them through and through. 
Then he organized them into groups and 
subdivided into classes those whose mental 
capacity seemed equal to the difficulties of 
landing $100,000 risks. That gave him a 
corps of specialists and saved him the mortifi- 
cation of having to hear the tale of woe that a 
boy always tells when he fails to do a man’s 
work. The effect of this on the field force 
was marvelous. His men began to work 
like tigers. They loved him. They were 
proud of him. They did his bidding. Appli- 
cations for insurance poured into the home 
office by the thousands, and grit, self-reliance 
and industry yielded heavy dividends. 

In speaking of his success as an organizer, 
the president of his company said: “ Perkins 
can handle men as no other man I ever knew. 
He sweeps everything before him. He has 
enthusiasm, snap, and great perseverance ; he 
never knows when he is licked.” But it was 
up-hill work. He suffered numerous hard 
knocks. No one ever directed the move- 
ments of 20,000 men without discourage- 
ments, but obstacles only sharpened his wits, 
increased his ambition, and made him hang 
on like grim death. He never asked an agent 
to work harder than he did, for with him life 
meant toil, toil, toil. Yet he loved scarcely 
anything better than work. He was ever on 
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the alert for new ideas. When precedent 
obstructed a better way of doing things, pre- 
cedent had to go. He would not be tied 
down. If a subordinate proposed a good 
scheme, his chief pushed it along, giving full 
credit for the suggestion. His weekly 
“pointers” to the field force on how to get 
business went home like a shot. One, con- 
taining the obituary of Mr. I Procrastinated 
Toolong, gave him a reputation for epigram- 
matic utterance and for clear analysis. He 
never minced matters with his men. They 
were sure to hear from him when they did 
well, and always when they did poorly, so he 
kept in close touch with all around. Having 
advanced through the grades of bookkeeper, 
cashier, agent, agency director at Denver, 
inspector of agencies, third vice-president, 
and second vice-president he knew the ropes 
by heart. 

But he never underrated a competitor. 
When a rival got out a new policy Perkins 
took thirty minutes to study it and generally 
improved on it. An instance of his quick- 
ness in doing things is related in the West 
where he chanced to see one day an advance 
copy of a new policy that a rival company 
was soon to issue. He took it in at a glance 
and distributed copies broadcast throughout 
the land before his competitor knew it; and 
he made a more liberal policy for his own 
agents to sell. 

When the war with Spain broke out, and 
policy holders by the thousand were ordered 
to the front, the insurance companies had to 
consider the awful hazards of military service. 
Statistics showed that ten men thus exposed 
died of disease to one killed in battle, and 
that under such conditions the death rate of a 
tropical climate was apt to be large. The 
companies did not know what to do about it, 
but the company which Mr. Perkins served 
sent agents everywhere for business with the 
announcement that new risks would be writ- 
ten irrespective of war-risk conditions. That 
meant that men could insure against the 
vicissitudes of future wars with the knowledge 
that their premiums would never be raised, no 
matter how general the disturbance. The 
idea took like wildfire. Excitement then was 


at fever-heat and every one became impressed 
with the necessity of protecting his family. 
Thousands of policies were applied for by 
people who, under normal conditions, never 
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thought of insuring their lives, and before the 
flurry was over Perkins’s agents had written 
enough insurance, it is said, to yield his 
company an enormous profit had every policy 
holder then exposed in battle been killed 
on the spot! As it was, scarcely fifty were 
injured. 

In 1895 a crisis was reached in the insur- 
ance situation abroad that precipitated the 
complications which brought Mr. Perkins into 
international prominence. American Life 
Companies, which had built up a lucrative 
business in Prussia, were suddenly subjected 


‘to what they thought were burdensome exac- 


tions. The Government stipulated that it 
must approve of any changes contemplated in 
the by-laws of a company to make them 
effective; that a foreign company’s premium 
rates and reserve basis should be first passed 
upon by imperial experts; that no foreign 
company should loan funds on unimproved 
real estate, farms, hotels, theatres, churches, 
breweries, factories, mining or industrial enter- 
prises wherever located; that no foreign 
company should exceed the expense allowance 
provided for by the loading in the premium 
rates; that no portion of a company’s assets 
should be invested in stocks or second mort- 
gages ; that no company should acquire, except 
in foreclosure, more real estate than it then 
held; and that the Government should have 
the right to inspect a company’s books when- 
ever it saw fit to do so. Other restrictions 
were attempted and a general misunderstand- 
ing followed. The controversy became a sub- 
ject of diplomatic negotiation between the 
Washington and Berlin authorities, but to no 
purpose. American companies were ultimately 
forced to abandon the territory. 

After two years of long-range correspon- 
dence, Mr. McCall, the president of the com- 
pany, sent Mr. Perkins to Berlin direct. 
Going straight to the Minister of Finance, 
he explained matters to him and asked fora 
re-opening of the negotiations. The request 
was granted. Then a committee of experts 
reviewed the different phases of the case, 
inquiring fully into all the details. The exam- 
ination was searching in the extreme. It took 
in pretty much everything of importance from 
the methods followed by American com- 
panies in securing business to the merest 
detail of technical bookkeeping. After such 
preliminaries the Government decided to 
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send a royal commission to this country 
to examine the company’s work at its home 
office. The commission appointed was prob- 
ably the most distinguished body of men 
ever detailed for such work. They reported 
in favor of the application. The negotiations 
attracted attention at insurance centres every- 
where; their successful outcome was largely 
due to Mr. Perkins’s straightforward policy in 
securing recognition of his company’s claim. 

Mr. Perkins also represented his company 
before the royal officials of Austria and 
Switzerland. There, too, the mission was 
difficult, requiring tact, good judgment, and 
executive skill. But he triumphed in both 
instances. This country’s entrance some 
years ago into the realm of international 
finance was due largely to Mr. Perkins’s 
shrewdness in negotiating the Russian loan. 
This happened when he was thirty-five. Two 
years later European financial centres ridiculed 
the suggestion that New York would finance 
the German loan. But it did. Under Mr. 
McCall’s instructions Mr. Perkins negotiated 
to take $5,000,000 immediately; that gave 
impetus to the movement and the balance 
was placed in a few days. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, hearing of Mr. Perkins’s success sent 
for him. Impressed instantly with his 
strong personality he offered him a partner- 
ship in his firm. Mr. Perkins accepted it. 
That was last March. Since then he has 
helped to organize the great steel trust, made 
an important trip abroad, and became identi- 
fied with the leading movements of the 
nation’s money centre. Although he is but 
thirty-nine years old his fame as a banker 
bids fair to equal soon the international repu- 
tation that he has gained as an underwriter. 

Of Mr. Perkins a man who has followed 
his career since boyhood days said: “ Per- 
kins’s energy surpasses anything I have ever 
seen in a human being. He can kill four 
men in a test of endurance, for he turns night 
into day whenever there is anything import- 
ant todo. And the surprising thing about it 
is that he never misses the details in what he 
undertakes. Most men can crowd matters 


when they have to, but Perkins is the only 
double-quick worker I ever saw whose finished 
product is complete in every particular. 
When he has a thing to do it is done be- 
fore you know it; certainly before the compet- 
I am familiar with fiction, 


itors know it. 
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and know something about men, but the true 
story of how, in the short space of eighteen 
years, that young stripling converted an office 
boy’s opportunity into an assured income 
of $300,000 a year is about as remarkable as 
anything I see in print!’” And his business 
rivals tell much the same story. 

Yet Mr. Perkins is by no means a one- 
sided man or engrossed with business to 
the exclusion of the higher pursuits that fill 
out the well-rounded character. To him, there 
is no place like home, and to know the man 
you have to see him at his fireside. There he 
is at his best. He has been trained in 
the university of the practical world, and his 
teachers have been the world’s workers. This 
accounts for his directness and great common 
sense. By ceaseless energy and being ever 
on the alert, he has usually reached a given 
point just ahead of his competitor. Blessed 
with rugged health he early formed the habit 
of industry that is fast making him a million- 
aire. A man thus educated in the school of 
experience, who braved the rebuffs accorded 
an insurance solicitor, and came off victor 
with $25,000 in profits for his first year’s 
work, is bound to know something about the 
useful art of making friends. And if there 
is one thing that Perkins is noted for in his 
own country and in the high commercial circles 
of England, Germany and Switzerland, it 
is his grip uponmen. He never contemplates 
them at long range through the luxurious 
mist of a yacht window, or from behind the 
ground glass of a private office, but he meets 
them face to face with the genuine greeting of 
boyish enthusiasm. 

To the poor fools who still think there is 
no sentiment in business, and that the world 
is guided wholly by the metallic clang of the 
cash register, without response to the heart- 
beats of warm-blooded men, this may seem of 
small account. But even Wall Street is 
waking up to the fact that the cut-throat 
policy always rebounds and often reacts to 
the injury of those who set it in motion. As 
one millionaire, whose office atmosphere is 
constantly below zero, put it: “We cannot 
‘go it alone’ any more. Interests today are 
so vast, and so closely related, that the inde- 
pendent course is no longer possible. For 
that reason the golden rule has become 
largely obligatory whether we want to submit 
to it or not,” 
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WHAT IT HAS COST ENGLAND IN MEN AND 


MONEY AND DANGER AND 


LOSS OF PRESTIGE — WHY THE MILITARY METHODS OF THE BOERS MARK A 
NEW ERA IN WARFARE —THE INEVITABLE BUT POSSIBLY FAR OFF END 


BY 


JULIAN RALPH 


LONG WAR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


as tired of the war in South Africa 

as we Americans are of reading 
about it, there is, nevertheless, a keen interest 
in some of its phases. How long will the 
war go on? What is the fault or the ailment 
of the British that they have not been able to 
master an enemy so numerically small? What 
about Lord Kitchener? These are the ques- 
tions which are put to me every day, and now 
the editor of THE Wortp’s Work asks me 
these and also other inquiries such as “ What 
has been the cost to England’s prestige of 
this war, and what the cost in money and in 
men?” 

I propose to write fair, truthful, disinter- 
ested, absolutely frank views. They will dis- 
regard the prejudices and preconceptions of 
the great majority of men who have no sub- 
stantial right to opinions which dispute the 
observations and experiences of one who has 
lived in the heat of that and other wars, and 
who has no purpose to serve except to tell the 
truth, which, in this case, is his stock in trade. 

When the war broke out Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach offered it as his estimate that the 
pacification of South Africa would cost $50,- 
000,000 Two years have passed, and on the 
twelfth of last October a noted London 
journal published its estimate that the war at 
that time had cost, in money, $600,000,000. 
Practically another month has passed, and at 
$824,000 a day this increases the sum by 
$24,720,000 and brings the total cost to 
$624,720,000. To say that no other country 
in the world, unless it were the United States, 
could stand so heavy and long-continued a 
draft upon its financial resources is but to re- 
peat what all the reflective minds in the 
civilized world had begun to realize almost a 
year ago. The rate of taxation has been in- 


"Lo ste the mass of the English are 


creased, the most pressing public projects un- 
connected with the army and the navy have 
been shoved aside; at last the official 
mind has caught the anxiety, almost despera- 
tion, of the public, and we hear a very prob- 
able rumor that the volunteers of the United 
Kingdom are to be mobilized, partly to take 
the places of all the “regulars” at home and 
in the peaceful dependencies, and partly to be 
sent to Africa to spread and thicken the steel 
hairs of the broom which, thus far, has failed 
to sweep the veldt clear of the enemy. 

How long so rich a nation as Great Britain 
can continue to expend money at the rate of 
$800,000 a day, which the war still necessi- 
tates, it is not possible to say. No one can 
tell what strain may be endured by a country 
which enjoys the bulk of the selling trade 
and the carrying trade of the world, and which 
has skimmed the cream of the world’s business 
during a century and a half of unexampled 
prosperity. But her credit is already seriously 
impaired. The last issue of consols sent their 
price down from above par (100) to .92, and 
another loan is soon to be asked for. 

Elsewhere I have already quoted the last 
letter which has just come to me from a 
friend in the British army at the front. I 
will repeat it here. This extract is from a 
letter by an officer of aristocratic birth, of 
wide travel, of excellent schooling and of 
shrewd judgment. I have never anywhere seen 
so instructive and broadly suggestive an out- 
look upon the situation as is here presented: 


“«, , . After a fortnight I trekked to this 
place. There was fighting of all sorts every day, 
and I have been more shot at in a week than 
during the past six months. The local Boer is a 
most pernicious beast. Persistent, too, as he 
only leaves one kopje to go and snipe from the 
next, The worst of it is that four out of five of 
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them have been already prisoners in our hands 
once, and were released by Gen. May he 
be haunted by the ghosts of those who have lost 
their lives through his damnable folly. 

“The Boers have been using this basin as a 
granary and supply depot. When we got here 
we found many fields ploughed and sown and 
burghers sitting around on the hills waiting for 
their crops to grow. One of our duties is to 
impede the course of agriculture. This will be 
effected, I expect, by building blockhouses all 
over the place whence the ‘simple farmer ’ will be 
sniped when trying to weed or to harvest. 

“The change of surrounding company has 
given me a fresh lease of life. I was quite 
bored with the war last trek, and was anxious to 
get away. I don’t mind so much now. But it is 
tedious work, and the amount of stock, grain and 
Boers seems inexhaustible. I cannot conceive 
what the devil they ever wanted to import any 
supplies for at all. 

“,. . . They (the heads of the army) seem 
to expect us to do every sort of thing with very 
few men, and the headquarters people at Pretoria 
have no idea what a lot of Boers there are and 
what an infernal country.” 


If you add one other view to this almost 
photographic picture of a section of the veldt, 
you will be well informed. The other view 
I recommend is one that takes in the whole 
desert country—for little better than a desert 
can you call the greater part of the arid, tree- 
less veldt. Looking over the whole scene 
you see, perhaps, 180,000 men forming a 
human fence along the trunk line from Cape- 
town to Pretoria, and its branches to Kimber- 
ley, Durban and Port Elizabeth. They are as 
valiant fighting men as the world knows, but 
they must, perforce, do this thankless, tire- 
some work of guarding the lines of communi- 
cation against dynamiters, rail-lifters, bridge 
wreckers and armed posses of burghers bent 
upon killing the passengers, or looting the 
goods, transported by the trains. Still look- 
ing down on the enormous seat of war you 
see a thickening of the British soldiery on the 
Cape Colony border of the old Free State 
where other troops were concentrated at the 
outbreak of the war for the self-same purpose 
which actuates their being posted there still— 
to keep the burghers out of Cape Colony. In 
the old Colony with its two-to-one population 
of Boers, the eye catches glimpses of hastily 
moving little commandoes of the enemy, loot- 
ing horses and grain, attempting to arouse 
rebellion and forever moving on and on, out 
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of the reach of larger bodies of pursuing 
British soldiers. 

Wherever there was war two years ago 
there is still disorder, martial law or desultory 
fighting, except in the capitals and larger 
towns and in the Colony of Natal. That colony 
alone is at peace. It is the richest agricul- 
turally and the most British and most loyal of 
all England’s holdings in South Africa. The 
Boers have been chased away and no chance 
of spreading disaffection tempts them back. 
There alone do we see the‘farms under the 
plow, the workshops busy, the stores doing a 
normal business and the people gathering 
strength to meet the new conditions which 
must rule the land. I say must, for England 
must persist in this war and must win it in 
the end or her greatness will shatter like a 
glass dropped upon a rock. Must, or her 
colonies will leave her and prefer to carve 
their own fortunes rather than risk such 
neglect and such blind and blundering states- 
manship as all but broke the hearts of the 
loyalists in South Africa before this war came 
and offered them their last chance to live as 
freedmen under a fair, modern, impartial 
government. 

It is after such a survey of this hopeless 
looking field of unceasing war that we should 
pause to consider what it has cost to bring 
peace to one small colony and a few such 
capitals as Kimberley, Johannesberg, Pretoria 
and Bloemfontein. In money we have seen 
what the outlay has been. In loss of human 
life and damage to the sound bodies and 
liberties of Britain’s soldiers our last official 
record is one that was published early in 
October. Of officers killed in action there 
were 548, while 5,823 privates suffered the 
same fate. The wounded were 1,529 officers 
and 28,032 men. Of missing men or men 
taken prisoners there have been 365 officers 
and 9,177 privates, of whom 354 officers and 
8,471 men have escaped or been released. 
The harvest of those diseases which always 
flourish in armies was 10,738, including a 
very few deaths by accidents. England has 
therefore lost by death 17,109 men and 
misses the services of 29,561 men who have 
been wounded, as well as of the 717 men who 
are still missing, either as captives or as dead. 

The Boers issue no reports of this kind 
which reach the public, and, if they did, they 
would be of almost no value. Believing that 

















they began the war with 40,000 men and that 
13,000 or 14,000 men are still in the field 
(personally, I do not believe there are 10,000 
men under arms), it would seem that 26,000 
or 27,000 Boers have been killed, wounded 
and captured or have returned to their farms 
and shops. I make 40,000 men the basis of 
this calculation, but the original mobilization 
of the burghers has been estimated as high as 
45,000 men. Then, too, there have been 
continual leakages of British subjects of 
Dutch blood over the borders of the English 
colonies. A year ago as many as 8,000 men 
were said to have gone to the war on the 
Boer side from Cape Colony alone. 

As to England’s loss of prestige, it has 
been very great—just at present and with the 
uninformed public. Her worst fault, which 
neither time nor argument can justify, was 
her peculiarly Anglo-Saxon condition of un- 
preparedness. She does not stamp “In God 
we Trust” upon her coins and let it go at 
that, as does one other country with which we 
are all acquainted. But the same motto 
hangs in dematerialized, spiritual form in 
every English home and every office of that 
Government. ‘Not “trust in God and keep 
your powder dry,” but trust to luck and pull 
through all right, as we always do pull 
through—that is the motto of the Anglo- 
Saxon whether he is confronted by a war 
with Spain on one side of the Atlantic or 
a war with the Boers on the other. For 
years the Boers outfitted for war on a scale 
befitting a powerful and warlike nation, and yet 
the English—even Cecil Rhodes who was on 
the spot —flattered themselves that there 
would be no war. For this neglect of ordi- 
nary Caution, this crass stupidity, the English 
Government is to blame, and the blow thus 
dealt to its own pride and place among the 
nations was deservedly humiliating. 

But here comes what can be only an 
individual opinion, unfortified and impossible 
to prove—no other power in Europe, unless it 
is Russia, could have done nearly so well in 
South Africa as the British have done since 
they landed their first armies there. Why do 
I venture so bold an assertion? It is because 
the Boers are the first to wage war on an ex- 
tensive scale with the newest appliances, and 
because they suited their modern apparatus 
to their own informal, primitive, unschooled 
methods in a land as naturally defensive as 
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_the rocky sides of the Swiss Mountains or the 


rude surface of the Balkan states. Yes, more 
easily defended, more fitted for a defensive 
force than either of those territories. Nowhere 
else that I have been, except in Southern 
Colorado and Arizona, is there to be found a 
vast waterless region, cut every here and 
there by huge cracks in the earth that are 
capable of hiding armies, dotted with rocky 
hills, sprinkled with rock-strewn areas, subject 
to extreme heat and extreme cold, even within 
a period of a single day, and necessitating the 
transportation of all the necessaries of life, 
even of water. 

“Just at present,” I said, “and with the un- 
informed public”? England’s loss of prestige 
must be very great. The military experts of 
Europe and the United States will not so 
condemn her. They know that the rapid-fire 
magazine rifle with a range of more than a mile 
for accurate shooting, and with smokeless 
powder to hide its whereabouts, has revolu- 
tionized warfare. The old science of fighting 
one army with another has become a new 
science today. Modern warfare was born in 
South Africa in November, 1899, and the 
Boers delivered the new baby into the world. 
Russia might have sent her millions swarming 
upon the veldt to massacre the inhabitants of 
the villages as they did in Mongolia last year. 
That might have quickly ended the war. 
Japan might have repeated her methods at 
Port Arthur with the same result. 

But what of Germany, Austria and France? 
They have not had the schooling in rough 
and unconventional warfare which the British 
have had on both coasts of Africa, on India’s 
frontier and elsewhere. No European nation 
has ever been forced to bend its etiquette of 
fighting to meet such conditions as Great Brit- 
ain has often encountered of late. It is true 
that only a small part of the English army has 
been engaged in wars with savages, but that is 
more than has fallen to the lot of any nation 
except Russia. For when the Italians were 
so disgracefully beaten by Menelik in the 
hinterland of Abyssinia they met a fairly 
orderly army trained to European methods. 
The Germans neither knew nor believed in 
any mode of fighting except by the movement 
of great bodies in close order as when they 
won the war with France. To have engaged 
the Boers in that way would have been to lose 
men as Methuen lost his men at Belmont, 
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Graspan, Modder and Maghersfontein; for 
Methuen is an old-fashioned soldier who 
believes the methods of Wellington are still 
good enough for him. He is the sort of 
soldier that perpetuates the old idea of 
“dying for the King,” whereas your modern 
master at war—your Boer—believes in killing 
the enemy and keeping your own skin whole. 
Neither England nor any other nation will 
ever again send men to war with the absurd 
injunction, “Go and die for your country.” 
It is too easy to die. The real art is in killing 
the other chaps and living to do it again. 

The Germans and the French would have 
died by wholesale. And since every lesson that 
had been drilled into every officer’s head for 
years would have had to be unlearned, we may 
be sure the process of unlearning and then re- 
learning would have taken a long time. They 
are not pliable—those automatic, machine-like 
officers of the armies of Europe. 

The Colonial rough rider and the regulars 
from Northwest India leavened the British 
lump. They taught that army how to meet 
the new conditions, and for eighteen months 
the British have been fighting Boer fashion— 
which is to say, red Indian fashion, rough 
rider fashion. They threw away their swords 
six months earlier than any soldiers in con- 
tinental Europe would have so disencumbered 
themselves. They humbly and modestly cop- 
ied the methods of the Australian bush- 
whackers and Canadian ranchmen, and I 
mean no Offense to the German officer when 
I say that I cannot imagine him doing so: 
throwing away all that he had been taught, in 
the time in which the English did it Be- 
cause the English are more clever? Not at 
all; indeed, at old-fashioned warfare their di- 
lettante, sporting, unprofessional, unscientific 
officers would have been no match for the 
Germans. No, they learned to suit them- 
selves to the new conditions so quickly be- 
cause of their previous tastes of rough war- 
fare, because they were sportsmen rather than 
professional life-time soldiers. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to ex- 
press sorrow for the Boers, yet it may be 
strongly argued that sympathy for the Brit- 
ish would be more justly placed. The Boers 
wanted this war and had wanted it ever since 
their Majuba Hill victory, to say the least. 
They prepared for it with lavish outlay. 
They began it by invading the British col- 
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onies. They had everything to gain and 
little to lose. The British had little to gain, 
for the Boer republics are little better than 
desert land, and Great Britain holds but one- 
sixth of the stock of the Rand treasure pits. 
The wail of the misgoverned Uitlanders, 
echoing our protest of ’76 against taxation 
without representation, supplied the English 
the strongest battle-cry they had. Two 
years have passed. The best blood of Eng- 
land has run in rivulets, her treasury has 
been depleted, her credit has sunk alarm- 
ingly. She has encountered new and appar- 
ently insurmountable developments in the 
science of war at the very moment when the 
balance of trade is passing out of her hands. 
Her harshest critics do not hesitate to say 
that she will yet become bankrupt and that 
her Liberal party will soon force her to with- 
draw and leave the field to the Boers. I can- 
not take anything like so gloomy a view of 
the case, yet it is soberly stated by even 
English pessimists. To withdraw from the 
conflict would mean not only the loss of Eng- 
land’s South African colonies, but perhaps 
the secession of Australia first and Canada 
later. 

She may be deserving of sympathy for 
another reason which is too little understood. 
Germany and France were wont to look with 
alarm at the swelling and pugnacious arro- 
gance of the Boer republics. Those nations 
and our United States desired “the open 
door” for commerce in Africa as elsewhere. 
It fell to England to play the part of cat’s- 
paw for the rest of Christendom to pull that 
chestnut out of the fire. 

The British have made a serious mistake in 
concentrating the Boer women and children in 
camps and caring for them generously. Those 
who know the Boer understand that this simply 
leaves him care-free, to go on fighting the 
longer. It is not as good a plan as has been 
suggested by one celebrated colonist who 
urges that all the refugees be escorted, under 
guards, back to Johannesberg, that the mines 
be opened and worked and the shops be made 
ready for business. Instantly, he says, a 
great peace area would be formed by Boers 
anxious to grow food and raise cattle for this 
busy town. And every day the peace area 
would widen until all the Boers, envious of 
the first to yield and heartily sick of fighting, 
would settle back upon their ranches. 
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G. WALLIHAN OF COU- 
GAME, IN THEIR NATIVE HAUNTS 


BY 
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[The following article consists of extracts from the In- 
troduction to Mr. A. G. Wallihan’s forthcoming volume, 
“Camera Shots at Wild Animals,” and this Introduction 
was written by Mr. Roosevelt early last summer.] 


WALLIHAN’S photographs _ of 
wild game possess such_ peculiar 
value that all lovers, whether of 
hunting or of natural history, should be glad 
to see them preserved in permanent form. 
The art and practice of photographing wild 
animals in their native haunts has made great 
progress in recent years. It is itself a 
branch of sport, and hunting with the camera 
has many points of superiority when com- 
pared to hunting with the rifle. But, even 
under favorable conditions, very few men 
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have the skill, the patience, the woodcraft 
and plainscraft which enabled Mr. Wallihan 
to accomplish so much; and, moreover, the 
conditions as regards most of our big game 
animals are continually changing for the 
worse. The difficulties of getting really good 
and characteristic photographs are such as to 
be practically insuperable where game is very 
scarce and very shy, and throughout most of 
the United States game is steadily growing 
scarcer and shyer. Photographs in a game 
preserve, no matter how large this preserve, 
are, of course, not quite the same thing. 

The elk have now diminished in numbers, 
so that it would be very difficult indeed to 
get pictures like some of Mr. Wallihan’s, and, 
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though the blacktail and the antelope last 
better, yet they, too, can nowhere be found 
as they were but a dozen years ago. The 
cougar pictures have an_ especial value. 
Where cougars are plentiful it is easier to 
take their photographs than in the case of 
deer, and there are a number of localities in 
the Rockies where they are still fairly abun- 
dant; but they are steadily growing scarcer, 
and where they have become really scarce 
the work of the photographer becomes one of 
such hopeless labor, the chance for success is 








it is not possible to choose the conditions of 
ground and light in advance. 

Mr. Wallihan’s hunting was in Northwest- 
ern Colorado and Western Wyoming—regions 
where I have often followed the game he 
describes. There are no whitetail deer in 
the country he covered, the buffalo were ex- 
tinct before he began work with his camera, 
and he never had luck with bears. But his 
series of elk, antelope, blacktail and mountain 
lion pictures leave little to be desired. 

The elk, or wapiti, were still plentiful in 
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so very small, as to be practically prohibitive. 
There are still cougars east of the Mississipni, 
but nowadays it would be a simple impos- 
sibility for any man to take of them such pic- 
tures as Mr. Wallihan has taken of the Colo- 
rado cougars. Moreover, even where cougars 
are plentiful, the photographer might work a 
lifetime before getting such a remarkable pic- 
ture as that of the cougar jumping in midair. 
As I know from practical experience, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, even when the cougar has 
been treed, to get a really fine photograph, as 


Northwestern Colorado a decade ago, going in 
large herds. The merciless persecution they 
have suffered for the sake of their flesh, hide, 
antlers and teeth has resulted in the species 
being reduced to a few hundred individuals. 
The Wyoming elk are traveling the same path, 
although the existence of the great protected 
nursery and breeding-ground in the Yellow- 
stone National Park has delayed the process 
and gives us reasonable hope that the animals 
will never become entirely extinct. The 
part played by true sportsmen, worthy of the 
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name, in this extinction has been nil, and 
indeed very little appreciable harm has been 
done by any men who have merely hunted in 
season for trophies. The real damage has 
come from the professional hunters and their 
patrons. Ina wild frontier country it is too 
much to expect that the settlers will not 
occasionally kill meat for their own use, 
though every effort should be made to educate 
them to the knowledge that a wapiti or deer 
free in the woods will, by attracting tourists, 
bring into the neighborhood many times as 
much money as the dead carcass would 
represent. The professional game butchers, 
however, have no excuse of any kind. They 
kill the animal for the hide and for the flesh. 
Moreover, the horns are strikingly ornamental 
and are freely purchased by a certain class of 
wealthy people who wholly lack the skill and 
hardihood necessary to those who would them- 
selves be hunters, and who have not the good 
taste to see that antlers properly have their 
chief value as trophies. Nothing adds more 
toa hall or a room than fine antlers when 
they have been shot by the owner, but there 
is always an element of the absurd in a room 
furnished with trophies of the chase which the 
owner has acquired by purchase. Even less 
defensible is it either to kill or to put a pre- 
mium upon the killing of this noble and 
beautiful creature for the sake of its teeth. 
Yet the habit of wearing elk’s teeth on watch- 
chains and the like has been responsible for no 
small amount of slaughter. The Audubon 
societies have done useful work in trying to 
prevent the destruction of song-birds and 
waders for millinery purposes. It would be 
well if some similar society would wage war 
against the senseless fashion of wearing elk’s 
teeth when the wearer has not shot the 
animal ; for such a fashion simply becomes one 
cause of extermination. 

Some of Mr. Wallihan’s most beautiful pic- 
tures are those of deer crossing a stream. In 
dealing with the prong-horn antelope, on the 
other hand, a shy and far-sighted creature of 
the dry, open prairie, almost the only chance 
consisted in catching the game when it came 
to drink. Mr. Wallihan is a very close and 
accurate observer, as indeed it was necessary 
he should be in order to obtain such results. 

In Mr. Wallihan’s cougar-hunting he had 
the good fortune to be associated with Mr. 
Frank Wells, a first-class hunter, with an ex- 
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cellent pack of hounds. Mr. Wells is not 
only a good hunter, but a good observer. He 
has written two or three pieces about cougars 
and cougar-hunting which are filled with re- 
freshing common sense, in striking contrast 
to the average tales on the subject. More 
nonsense has been talked and written about 
the cougar than about any other Amer- 
ican beast. Even experienced hunters often 
gravely talk of cougars ten and eleven feet 
long. As Mr. Wells has pointed out, these 
figures are never even approximated. The 
animal is variable in size, and very rarely a 
monster old male will reach the length of 
eight feet; but by no system of fair meas- 
urement will any cougar ever be found to go 
more than a very few inches over this limit, 
and an eight-foot cougar is a giant of its kind. 
Hardly one in a hundred reaches such a length. 

Mr. Wallihan is not only a good photo- 
grapher, but a lover of nature and of the 
wild life of the wilderness. His pictures and 
his descriptions are good in themselves as 
records of a fascinating form of life which is 
passing away. Moreover, they should act as 
spurs to all of us to try to see that this life 
does not wholly vanish. It will be a real 
misfortune if our wild animals disappear from 
mountain, plain and forest, to be found only, 
if at all, in great game preserves. It is to 
the interest of all of us to see that there is 
ample and real protection for our game as for 
our woodlands. A true democracy, really 
alive to its opportunities, will insist upon such 
game preservation, for it is to the interest of 
our people as a whole. More and more, as it 
becomes necessary to preserve the game, let 
us hope that the camera will largely supplant 
the rifle. It is an excellent thing to have a 
nation proficient in marksmanship, and it is 
highly undesirable that the rifle should be 
wholly laid by. But the shot is, after all, 
only a small part of the free life of the wilder- 
ness. The chief attractions lie in the physical 
hardihood for which the life calls, the sense 
of limitless freedom which it brings, and the 
remoteness and wild charm and beauty of 
primitive nature. All of this we get exactly 
as much in hunting with the camera as in 
hunting with the rifle; and of the two, the 
former is the kind of sport which calls for 
the higher degree of skill, patience, resolu- 
tion, and knowledge of the life history of the 
animal sought. 
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SECRETARY TO THE COMMISSION 


N December 15th the United States 
Industrial Commission will end its 
existence, and the results of more 

than three years of its investigations will be 
submitted to Congress. The Commission, 
composed of five Senators, five Representa- 
tives and nine appointees of the President, 
with Mr. Albert Clarke as Chairman, was 
created by act of June 18, 1898, which 
directed it to investigate immigration, labor, 


agriculture, manufacturing and business, 
and to suggest to Congress such _legis- 
lation as it might think best.* Surely it 


had no need to sigh for other worlds to 
conquer. Probably no commission ever had 
such a comprehensive field of inquiry; and 
no other wide-reaching investigation of indus- 
trial conditions was ever undertaken at a time 
so full of great economic problems. 

The object of the Commission is a double 
one—to investigate, and to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress and to the State Legisla- 
tures. A vast amount of valuable informa- 
tion about economic conditions and problems 
had already been presented by State and na- 
tional government departments, as well as 
from various private sources, but our busy 
legislative bodies have little time to digest 
this information and to reach conclusions as 
to its lessons or as to needed legislation. The 
Commission has accordingly condensed and 
made available much material of this sort, 
and has studied it as a basis for conclusions 
and recommendations. An immense amount 


*The Commission consists of nineteen members (reduced to eighteen since the untimely death of Senator Kyle). 


of oral testimony has been taken, and various 
special investigations have been made at first 
hand under the Commission’s direction. The 
extent of its work may be judged by the fact 
that (aside from the final volume containing 
recommendations) the reports fill eighteen 
closely-printed octavo volumes, averaging ap- 
proximately one thousand pages each. This 
information will be for years a valuable store- 
house for statesmen, economic students and 
journalists. _ Whatever may be thought of 
the Commission’s conclusions and suggestions 
for legislation, when they shall be made pub- 
lic, the welcome which has already been 
given to the volumes of testimony and to 
the special investigations shows that the 
Commission has served a useful and oppor- 
tune purpose. 


WITNESSES 


The greatest amount of space in the Com- 
mission’s reports is given to the oral testi- 
mony of witnesses who have appeared before 
it and before the various special committees, 
which it has sent to the different parts of the 
country. Six hundred and seventy witnesses 
have been heard. They represent almost 
every .class and section in the country. 
The Commission has offered an open 
forum for the presentation of grievances 
and the discussion of problems. At the same 
time, a great majority of the witnesses have 
come, not on their own motion, but at the in- 
vitation of the Commission, which has taken 
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pains to select those whose information would 
be most valuable. In the _ investigation 
of trusts and industrial combinations, it has 
summoned the officers of the leading indus- 
trial corporations, such as Mr. Schwab, Mr. 
Havemeyer, Mr. Archbold and Mr. Flint, 
while the testimony of the leading competitors 
and opponents of the combinations and of dis- 
interested students has also been secured. 

The transportation testimony includes the 
evidence of the representatives of the great 
railroad systems, such as Mr. Callaway, former 
president of the New York Central; Mr. 
Spencer, president of the Southern Railway ; 
the late Mr. George R. Blanchard, commis- 
sioner of the Joint Traffic Association, and 
many other railroad presidents and traffic 
managers. Great railway and corporation 
financiers, such as Mr. Jacob H.- Schiff 
and Mr. E. R. Chapman, have also given 
testimony. Representatives of the leading 
boards of trade and _ organizations of 
shippers throughout the country have been 
heard, as well as_ expert _ statisticians, 
journalists and students of transportation 
questions. The officers of the brotherhoods 
of railway employees and other repre- 
sentatives of railway labor have given testi- 
mony in detail. Indeed, the conditions 
of labor in all branches of industry have re- 
ceived special attention. Officers of the lead- 
ing labor organizations, such as Mr. Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor; Mr. Mitchell, president of the 
United Mine Workers, and Mr. Shaffer, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers, have discussed labor 
questions, as have also many employers and 
many disinterested persons. Capitalists and 
business men have testified regarding the 
problems which confront them; farmers and 
representatives of farmers’ organizations and 
of agricultural boards have discussed agricul- 
ture; leading educational workers have dis- 
cussed technical education, the education 
of the Negro, and like problems. 


DIGESTS AND INDEXES OF TESTIMONY 


The criticism is often brought against the 
reports of Congressional committees and gov- 
ernmental commissions, that so huge a mass 
is presented without logical arrangement, 
summary, or adequate index, that the ordinary 
reader is baffled in trying to make use of it, 
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and even the legislator or the special student 
can get little out of the chaos except by 
strenuous labor. The Industrial Commission 
has tried to escape this criticism and to make 
all the information in its voluminous reports 
easily accessible. In the case of oral testi- 
mony a digest is prepared in which the gist of 
the statements of each witness on each 
topic he discusses is separately presented, 
the whole. being logically classified. The 
digest is full enough, so that in most 
cases the reader will have no need to turn to 
the original testimony, although he can readily 
do so by means of the page references. A 
review of the testimony is also given in each 
volume. This brings into still shorter com- 
pass the chief statements and opinions of 
witnesses. These digests and reviews have 
been prepared with great care by trained ex- 
perts. They aim to be wholly free from color 
or opinions, except such as are presented by 
the witnesses themselves. A full index of 
the digest and review of each volume has 
been made, as well as an elaborate, topical 
index of the testimony itself, while cross ref- 
erences have been inserted in the indexes in 
such a way that the intelligent reader can 
scarcely fail to find what he is looking for. 
The Commission has also in most instances 
presented concise summaries of the special 
investigations on various topics, and has fur- 
nished them with indexes. One of the dis- 
tinct public services rendered by the Indus- 
trial Commission is the example it has set as 
to the proper method of presenting informa- 
tion in Government reports. 


EXPERT SERVICE 


Not only has the work of digesting the testi- 
mony been performed by competent econo- 
mists, but various special investigations have 
been conducted by experts under the direction 
of the Commission, and they have in some 
cases aided in the selection and questioning 
of witnesses. The Commission has recog- 
nized that only by the aid of experts devoting 
their entire time to special investigations 
could the wealth of existing material be made 
available. A large majority of those who 
have been employed for such work have had 
university training and are recognized authori- 
ties in their respective fields. Among others 
may be mentioned Professor J. W. Jenks of 
Cornell University, Professor W. Z. Ripley of 
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the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Professor J. R. Commons, Mr. F. J. Stimson, 
Dr. S. M. Lindsay of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. J. F. Crowell of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics, Dr. Max West of 
the Department of Agriculture, Professor B. 
H. Meyer of the University of Wisconsin, 
Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn, Ph.D., and 
Mr. Charles E. Edgerton, late fellow of 
Cornell University. 


THE TRUST INVESTIGATION 


No doubt greater public interest attaches 
to the investigation regarding trusts—or, as 
the Commission usually calls them, industrial 
combinations—than to any other branch of its 
work. The Commission has taken two large 
volumes of oral testimony on this subject, and 
has supplemented it by a number of special 
reports, several of which have been prepared 
under its direction by Professor Jenks. 
These cover, among other topics, industrial 
combinations in Europe, laws and court de- 
cisions regarding combinations (each of these 
reports constituting a separate volume), the 
effect of various combinations on prices, the 
relative prices charged by American producers 
for the same products in domestic and foreign 
markets, speculation in securities of industrial 
corporations, and the relative prices of the 
products of certain combinations in different 
localities. The last investigation was made 
in view of the charge that trusts sometimes 
cut prices in certain places to drive out com- 
petitors who are seeking markets there, while 
maintaining them at excessive figures else- 
where. 

Such special investigations as these, which 
throw a flood of light on the trust problem, 
were rendered the more necessary because of 
the relative inadequacy of the oral testimony 
presented by others than those connected 
with the combinations themselves. The great 
consuming public is the chief party at interest 
in the trust problem, and the consumers have 
no definitely constituted spokesmen and few 
who possess accurate knowledge regarding 
the nature and effects of combinations. As 


to some combinations, notably the Standard 
Oil Company and the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, valuable testimony has been 
given by past or present competitors; but in 
other cases the representatives of independent 
concerns are unwilling to testify, or are able 
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to contribute little information of value. Of 
necessity, therefore, the greatest number of 
witnesses on this subject have been represen- 
tatives of the combinations themselves; and 
the aim has been, so far as possible, by care- 
ful questioning and by securing the pro- 
duction of official papers and statistics, to 
obtain directly from these witnesses correct 
knowledge as to the working of trusts. 

During the three years of the Commission’s 
work, more industrial combinations have been 
formed in the United States than during the 
whole of its previous history. The problems 
connected with them have grown in public 
attention; they have become leading features 
in the policy of the great political parties. 
During the same years, however, there has been 
a marked change of sentiment regarding com- 
binations on the part of many people. The 
indiscriminate condemnation which was almost 
universally prevalent ten years ago has been 
abandoned by a large proportion of economists, 
publicists, and legislators, who now hold that 
the trust, like most other economic institutions, 
is neither wholly beneficial nor wholly injurious 
to society, and that it is a natural economic 
development which has come to stay. It is 
felt that the complete failure of the State and 
Federal laws forbidding them or restricting 
their formation or operation—a failure which 
the inquiries of the Commission have empha- 
sized—has been due not so much to faulty 
construction or to judicial interpretation, as to 
the absolute impossibility of preventing cap- 
italists from acting in harmony if they desire 
to do so. It is probable that the publicity 
given to the methods and effects of combina- 
tions by the Industrial Commission has con- 
tributed much to this change of public senti- 
ment. The question which most statesmen 
and students are now setting before them- 
selves, and the question which has sharply 
confronted the Commission, is not how to 
“smash the trusts,” but how to regulate them 
effectively, and to limit their power for evil 
while retaining their benefits. 

Representatives of the combinations have 
painted in strong colors the serious injury 
alike to employers and employees, and indeed 
the occasional demoralization of the entire 
business community, which has accompanied 
unrestricted competition under modern condi- 
tions. In many cases, it has been freely 
admitted by these witnesses that the desire to 

















bring competition within limits has been the 
prime motive for the formation of combina- 
tions. At the same time, much evidence has 
been presented to show the economies in the 
production and sale of commodities which may 
result from codéperation, from the removal of 
unnecessary duplication of service, and from 
the application of the improved methods and 
appliances which the command of very large 
capital makes possible. Many trust managers 
claim that by means of such economies they 
have either reduced prices or will do so 
in the future. For several leading combina- 
tions, the Industrial Commission has investi- 
gated this claim as regards the past, applying 
careful statistical methods, which eliminate 
especially the effect of changes in the cost of 
raw material, not produced by the combina- 
tions, upon the price of the finished product. 
It can scarcely be said that these investiga- 
tions fully sustain the position of the managers 
of trusts as to their effects on prices. Never- 
theless they seem to show that most combina- 
tions possess by no means so near an approach 
to complete monopoly as has often been sup- 
posed, and that the fear of encouraging further 
competition is usually a powerful influence 
tending to prevent extortionate prices. 

Very few witnesses, however, except those 
directly interested in combinations, hold that 
competition alone is sufficient to prevent all 
abuses. It is commonly urged that the 
concentration of such enormous power in a few 
hands as has been brought about especially by 
some of the largest trusts, makes it possible 
practically to crush any effective competition, 
and renders necessary the restraining influence 
of law. Not a few trust officers concede the 
desirability of such legislation within proper 
limits. 


THE VALUE OF PUBLICITY 


The widest difference of views appears as 
to the best methods of regulation. There is, 
however, a very general consensus of opinion 
that much would be gained by the require- 
ment of greater publicity regarding the forma- 
tion and operation of industrial combinations 
than has heretofore existed. Not only, it is 
argued, would such publicity form the best 
possible means of ascertaining the need and 
the proper methods of further regulation, but 
in itself it would help to protect investors 
against misrepresentations as to the value of 
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stocks and the state of business, to enable 
public opinion to be brought to bear in repre- 
hending abuses, and to invite competition 
were unduly high profits on actual investment 
disclosed by the reports of corporations and 
by public inspection of their accounts. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


The period during which the Industrial 
Commission has conducted its inquiry has 
been conspicuous also for the rapid movement 
in the consolidation of railways into great 
systems, a movement which gives special in- 
terest to the investigations regarding trans- 
portation. These comprise two large vol- 
umes, including testimony and valuable special 
reports on railway legislation and railway tax- 
ation. In its final report, moreover, the 
Commission has gone outside of the testi- 
mony of witnesses, and has summarized a 
mass of information about the problems of 
transportation. No one can read the testi- 
mony or the final report on this subject with- 
out being impressed with the enormous influ- 
ence exerted by the railways on the welfare 
of shippers, and indeed of entire industries, 
communities and sections of the country, or, 
probably, without becoming convinced of the 
necessity of adequate public regulation of 
these virtually public institutions. The in- 
sufficiency of the control which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is able to exercise, 
under the interpretation of the courts as to 
its powers under existing law, is almost uni- 
formly asserted by representatives of ship- 
pers, and is admitted by many railroad offi- 
cers. It is urged that competition in the 
transportation industry is often by the nature 
of the case impossible, while many shippers and 
nearly all railway men declare that where 
competition does exist it is likely to be car- 
ried to such extremes as entirely to destroy 
profits, and often to lead to most harmful dis- 
criminations between individual shippers and 
between different places. This extreme na- 
ture of railway competition is made the 
ground for a strong argument in favor of the 
repeal of that clause in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which prohibits pooling. Many 
witnesses assert that the refusal of permis- 
sion to separate roads to agree upon rates or 
to divide traffic is one of the chief reasons for 
the recent movement toward the consolida- 
tion of, or the establishment of community of 
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interest between, previously competing trans- 
portation lines. It seems clear that railway 
consolidation has done much to destroy the 
practice of discrimination in rates. 


FOR MORE EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 


Most of those representatives of shippers, 
and other witnesses not directly interested in 
railways, who admit the desirability of restrict- 
ing railroad competition maintain that some 
really effective Government control over the 
charges of public carriers is necessary. The 
rapid extension of consolidation and “commu- 
nity of interest” is held to emphasize this 
necessity. Opinions naturally differ as to 
how adequate public control may best be 
secured. Railway men protest against giving 
unlimited power to decide the undoubtedly 
immensely difficult questions as to freight 
rates to officials who are not directly interested, 
and who lack the knowledge that only long 
experience can give. The profound difficulty 
of securing justice both to the public and to 
the carriers is obvious. The proposals which 
have been most commonly advocated before 
the Commission are first, to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission power not merely 
to declare a given rate unreasonable, but, as 
it cannot now do, to prescribe a rate which it 
shall consider reasonable; and, second, to 
make the decisions of that Commission 
effective until reversed by the courts, instead 
of, as at present, leaving conditions unchanged 
in case the railway appeals, until a final 
judicial decision is rendered, a process which 
often involves years of delay in the progress 
from court to court. Such proposals as these 
are usually accompanied by the further 
suggestion that the Commission should be 
made more thoroughly representative of both 
shippers and railways, and that its members 
should be given longer tenure of office and 
greater compensation, so that their position 
shall take on more nearly the dignity of our 
highest judicial tribunals. The requirement 
of added publicity of railway affairs and 
accounts, and the establishment of greater 
control over the construction and financiering 
of railways are also frequently advocated. 
Representatives of railway companies natur- 
ally deprecate anything which seems to them 
undue interference, but many of them are 
apparently willing to submit to further regu- 
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lation if only they be allowed to enter into 
agreements restricting excessive competition. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


The investigation of the conditions of the 
working class and of the relations between 
employers and employees has been one of the 
chief features of the work of the Commission. 
An immense amount of oral testimony 
is presented in the reports on Trusts 
and on Transportation, and more especially in 
the two volumes on Manufacturing and 
General Business and in the volume on Min- 
ing. Moreover the Commission has published 
several very valuable special investigations on 
labor questions. Among these are a digest 
of the Federal and State laws relating to labor, 
a digest of foreign legislation on the same 
subject (both compiled by Mr. F. J. Stimson), 
and an investigation of systems of convict 
labor. Each of these reports constitutes a 
volume by itself. Another volume contains a 
very thorough report on railway labor pre- 
pared by Dr. S. M. Lindsay; and an exten- 
sive one on labor disputes and arbitration pre- 
pared by Messrs.'Edgerton and Durand. 

In the labor inquiry the field covered is 
wide and varied. Probably the Commission 
has taken the deepest interest in the problem 
how to promote peaceful relations between 
employers and employees, and of systems of 
conciliation and arbitration. The testimony 
and special reports of the Commission show 
that labor organizations are rapidly extending 
in membership and influence ; that formal and 
informal collective bargaining and trade con- 
ciliation and arbitration have been introduced 
much more commonly in the United States 
than is generally supposed; and that these 
practices have, in spite of occasional interrup- 
tions by strikes and lockouts, done much to 
promote industrial peace. Especially note- 
worthy is the splendid success of the system 
of interstate conferences between the bitu- 
minous Coal operators and miners in the four 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Since 1897 strikes in the mines 
covered by this system have been virtually 
done away with, while the condition of the 
miners has been vastly improved, and a spirit 
of harmony between them and their employers 
has been established which is a standing ex- 
ample to other industries. Many witnesses 
urge especially that employers and employees 














SCENES FROM A GREAT CAMPAIGN 


should settle their own differences in amicable 
conference or by the decision of boards of 
arbitration chosen by themselves, rather than 
resort to persons or boards outside the trade. 
State boards of arbitration in several states 
have done much in promoting the settlement 
of such disputes as have resulted in actual 
cessation of employment; but there is reason 
to believe that they never can do much toward 
adjusting differences before strikes and lock- 
outs occur. It is this latter function which is 
performed with marked success by trade sys- 
tems of conference and arbitration. 


OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


In the reports of the Commission will be 
found, also, a mine of information about manu- 
facturing, mining and transportation indus- 
tries, and the problems confronting those 
engaged in them. Such questions as the 
tariff, ship subsidies and taxation are freely 
discussed. Two volumes are devoted to 
agriculture, besides a valuable special report 
on the distribution of farm products, prepared 
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by Dr. John Franklin Crowell. In another 
report is included testimony on immigration, 
its social and economic effects, the working 
of existing legislation, and proposals for 
further regulation or restriction. This volume 
contains also an exhaustive first-hand investi- 
gation of the economic effects of immigration, 
prepared by Professor John R. Commons, 
which is especially noteworthy for its discus- 
sion of the relation of the foreign-born to the 
sweating system, and for its detailed informa- 
tion as to the openings for immigrants in 
agriculture in the various parts of the coun- 
try. The Negro problem has also been dis- 
cussed by many witnesses in the reports on 
agriculture and manufactures, as well as in 
the smaller report on education. 

The Commission does not itself undertake 
to distribute its reports in any general way. 
Congress has ordered a large edition of them 
for distribution by its own members. Eight 
volumes only of this Congressional edition are 
as yet available, but the others will be forth- 
coming within a comparatively short time. 


SCENES FROM A GREAT CAMPAIGN 


THE DRAMATIC APPEARANCE OF 


MR. EDWARD M. SHEPARD IN 


TAMMANY HALL— MR. JEROME AS A MASTERLY CAMPAIGNER—THE 


DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THE REFORMER AND 


THE “PROFESSIONAL” 


BY 


LINDSAY 


[The recent municipal campaign in New York City had 
many dramatic incidents and revelations of lasting inter- 
est. The development of Justice Jerome as one of the 
most daring and effective campaigners that ever took the 
stump and the appearance of Mr. Shepard in Tammany 
Hall—these are not likely to be forgotten by anybody 
who witnessed them. Mr. Denison’s vivid descriptions 
are those of an eye-witness.—ED. ] 


I 
THE HOSTAGE OF DECENCY 


r VAMMANY HALL’S assembly room 
is unlike any other public meeting- 
place. It is nearly square. A deep 

gallery runs from the back far toward the 

platform at the front, and the platform has a 

canopy like a hundred-year-old four-poster 

bed. Floor and gallery were filled with Tam- 





DENISON 


many faces. Here and there were touches 
of bright color as an uneasy movement dis- 
closed the rolled-up American flag which 
every man held in his hands. They were 
like reflected glints from the flags which 
hung from all the walls and fluttered from 
the chandeliers and the canopy of the plat- 
form and in long rows from the ceiling. In 
boxes on either side of the platform was a 
variation in the color and mass—the gay cos- 
tumes of the comfortable wives and daughters 
of the “leaders of the organization,” who 
were smiling constantly at their men-folk on 
the platform. 

On the very edge of the platform, at the 
right of the presiding officer’s desk, sat the 
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Boss, grim and inscrutable. It made one’s 
teeth ache to look at the set of his jaws 
under his roughly trimmed whitening beard. 
His necktie, coat and trousers were black; 
they fitted him none too well. There was a 
carelessness about his dress that suggested 
the Richard Croker of the Tunnel Gang, 
rather than a lately developed gentleman of 
English tastes visiting his former companions. 
One and another of his men on the platform 
waited patiently to meet his eye, and, meet- 
ing it, were rewarded with an expressionless 
nod. He turned awkwardly on his chair and 
looked over the thousands in the flag-trimmed 
hall. I. Fromme, one of his most adaptable 
instruments, leaned heavily on him from the 
next chair and began to buzz with congratu- 
latory comments. The Boss half turned his 
head and growled something inarticulate. 
I. Fromme shrank back, biting his lip. 

A bustle was heard at the back of the plat- 
form. The big men with leathern faces and 
gamblers’ eyes made way. Between them 
entered a delicate-looking small man with a 
white carnation in his coat lapel; the floor 
rose up, the gallery rose up, the flags unrolled 
in a fluttering storm and yells began to pierce 
the air. Take out your watch and follow the 
second hand for three minutes and a quarter ; 
so long the tumult lasted. All that time the 
candidate stood there, conspicuously the gen- 
tleman and scholar, bowing his acknowledg- 
ment to the audience and looking into the 
unreadable eyes of the Boss. These were 
they whom he had called “a burning blot” 
on the fair page of American history. They 
had nominated him to divide the reform vote, 
to save the organization from the odium of 
defeat, even though the full fruits of victory 
were for a while lost. He was face to face 
with Tammany’s lust to rule. 

Another boy and myself trapped a sparrow 
hawk once; we were to teach it to be a gyr- 
falcon or something of the sort, but the poor 
thing died. Not until I recalled the keen- 
eyed fearlessness of that captured hawk could 
I explain the feeling that somewhere I had 
seen Mr. Shepard facing Tammany before. 


II 


THE UNBOSSED BOSS 


A trolley car stopped in the dismal stretch 
of a Long Island City street, 


Shrill shrieks 
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tore the outer darkness. By straining the 
eyes, we could see hundreds of small boys 
dancing and tossing their arms in the air. 
Into the car came a big man with an Irish 
twinkle in his blue eyes and an Irish laugh 
under his curling moustache. 

“Don’t know him?” exclaimed the con- 
ductor, between incredulity and scorn. ‘ Don’t 
know Joe Cassidy? He’s the man Croker’s 
tried to beat for three years and couldn’t. If 
you go to Croker for anything over here in 
Queens now, he says, ‘See Cassidy.’”’ 

Mr. Cassidy took stock of his overcoat poc- 
kets. He told one of his lieutenants to be 
sure to buy him another half-dollar’s worth 
of candy as soon as they left the car. ‘We 
can’t have the kids stop their shouting,” he 
said. Long Island City breeds such men; of 
such was Patrick J. Gleason of cherished 
memory, who fought encroaching corporations 
not with injunctions but with a company of 
axe-men, of whom he himself was chief. 

Mr. Shepard walked to the front of an 
Astoria audience in Cassidy’s huge shadow. 
Loud were the cheers. Mr. Shepard bowed. 
Mr. Cassidy smiled and bit his lip. Mr. Shepard 
went alone upon the platform and slipped off 
his overcoat. The cheers died away. Mr. 
Cassidy stepped forward and took the candi- 
date by the hand. The voters sprang upon 
the benches and swung their hats at the low 
rafters and split their throats. The man who 
had beaten Croker was vouching for the man 
who had surrendered. It is worthy of note 
that Mr. Cassidy was the only subordinate 
leader in all five boroughs who saved his com- 
mand from the wreck. 


III 


MR. LOW AT COOPER UNION 


Under the ceiling of the Cooper Union 
basement hall a campaign audience always 
seems unduly charged with political power. 
The crowd of black coats and white faces, with 
here and there in the aisles the glitter of a 
policeman’s buttons, are hidden in places by 
the white round pillars which rise at intervals 
all the way from the platform to the back of 
the room. One carried into the place blind- 
folded would know intuitively that he was far 
under ground. On the narrow platform, with 
the silvered reflectors throwing white light 
down upon him, was Seth Low. A com- 
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fortable smile of complacency, far different | 


from the tense unrest of most of those who 
stand in that socialistic pulpit through the 
year, lighted his broad features. He spoke 
slowly, with great consideration for the 
possibly limited comprehension of some of his 
hearers. His manner was that of an after- 
dinner speaker. His appearance started a 
cheer, which was echoed in diminuendo as he 
spoke, but most of the appreciation of what he 
said came as laughter and the shouted appro- 
val of individuals. When he stepped back to 
his chair and the final applause was rendered 
there came a great voice from under the 
farthest corner of the ceiling: 


“ He’s all right, but we wanter holler. Give 


us Jerome!” 


IV 
MR. JEROME AS A CAMPAIGNER 


In a great gloomy room which was once 
the sales-room of a wholesale dry-goods firm, 
the Order of Acorns had its daily noon meet- 
ings. The motto of the Acorns was ancient: 
“Tall Oaks from Little Acorns Grow.” 
The Acorns began with a meeting of five 
newspaper men. It ended the campaign with 
a daily attendance of 4,000 wildly enthusias- 
tic young men who stood unwearied for an 
hour and cheered and howled for the Fusion 
candidates. It was to the Acorns that Mr. 
Justice Jerome first unfolded himself as a 
campaigner. 

At the end of the room farthest from the 
street was a platform, all covered with green 
oak boughs. On it were forty or more 
charter members of the Acorns. At the desk 
at the front was young Mr. Johnson, the 
Great Oak, the founder. A clean cut young 
Southerner he was, with a red head and a 
white waistcoat in startling contrast under the 
glare of the arc lamp over him. With native 
Georgian eloquence, he thundered scorn and 
derision at the crew who had “stolen the 
honahed cloak of Democracy, gentlemen, as 
we of Southern blood have learned to 
revere it.” 

The cheers which came at his every pause 
were met and overcome by cheers from the 
street, which rolled up through the crowd and 
kept rolling from end to end of the room until 
the waves lost identity in a wild tumult that 
was at its highest about a group of men press- 
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ing along the edge of the room to the front. 
It was Justice Jerome, with his volunteer body- 
guard, young men who had served under him 
for pay while he was exposing the secret 
channels between crime and the city govern- 
ment and who now served him against his 
will, almost, from sheer loyalty to the man. 
Clean cut, athletic young men they were, 
good-natured, but sternly quick of eye to fore- 
stall any danger to their ward which might 
come out of his assaults on criminals. 

When Jerome, keen of eye, judicially stern 
one moment, derisive in another, appealing as 
a warm friend of all mankind in the third, 
stood under the light and told his story with a 
voice shaking with deep-toned indignation, the 
clerks and bookkeepers, messengers, porters, 
and merchants, who stood before him were so 
quiet that we on the platform could hear their 
labored breathing. When he sneered at the 
good men and bad who were jointly respon- 
sible for the things of which he told, every 
scornful sentence was pointed with an angry 
roar. When he left the building the guards 
were shoulder to shoulder about him, pushing 
away with open hands the jostling mob that 
swept down the sidewalk and overflowed the 
curb to the car tracks, shouting the name of 
Jerome as they marched. 

The nominating committee which set the 
name of Jerome on the ticket did so with ap- 
prehensive headshakes. ‘He has earned the 
honor,” they said gravely, “but he will be a 
heavy load to carry. He is so impulsive.” 
Despite the open efforts of Tammany to trade 
votes against Jerome for Low votes, to buy 
his defeat even with money, Justice Jerome 
had double President Low’s plurality when 
the votes were counted. 


V 


TWO VIEWS OF THE SAME THING 


Ina thoroughly unpleasant little cubby hole 
in the headquarters of the Citizens Union sat 
a young man whose weariness of spirit was 
written on his face. It was the third week of 
the campaign. 

“This has all been very int’resting, you 
know, very int’resting, and an enjoyable ex- 
perience, really. But, do you know, Ill 
welcome the end of the campaign. This is 
getting to be disagreeably like a business, 
disagreeably so. There are so many letters 
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to write and peopie to see and so very very 
many bills to pay.” 

In a large arm-chair at a big desk, sur- 
rounded by stenographers and typewriters, in 
Tammany Hall, not three minutes’ walk from 
the weary young man’s cubby hole sat another 
young man with corresponding duties. 

“Me tired? No,” he said, “no more’n for 
the last four years. Business is business!” 
And in spite of such things as these Fusion won. 


VI 
JUSTICE JEROME’S PERSONALITY 


Justice Jerome in a great hall speaking in- 
tensely the words that burned out from his 
heart, putting up his hand to stop applause 
lest it break the continuity of his thought, was 
one man. Justice Jerome in a racing auto- 
mobile leaning forward to decrease the resist- 
ance of the wind, his eyes shining with delight 
behind his eyeglasses, whirling around dark 
corners on two wheels, looking over his 
shoulder at the trail of four more automobiles 
tooting and snorting, which leaped and swung 
along behind him with their loads of news- 
paper reporters, was a totally different man in 
outward manifestations. But those who fol- 
lowed him and who became, as the campaign 
went on, more of a devoted body-guard than 
a corps of impartial commentators on his cam- 
paign, learned to understand that different 
aspects of the Justice’s personality were simply 
caused by his different ways of doing things 
as thoroughly as they could be done. When 
he made six speeches, covering thirty-five 
miles of territory, in Brooklyn in three hours, 
he was as sincere a dare-devil in covering the 
ground as he was sincere a fighter of civic 
uncleanliness when he stepped out upon each 
of the six platforms and pleaded with and 
stormed at his audiences until men and 
women wept before him. 


Vil 
IN THE SMALL HALLS 


Not all of the great city’s campaign speak- 
ing was done with the stimulus of tremendous 
crowds and fluttering flag draperies and the 
blare of brass music. Much of the hardest 


work which the campaigners were called upon 
to do was speaking in small halls on the 
East Side of Manhattan Borough and in the 
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outlying districts of Brooklyn where the 
people for the most part are of foreign birth. 
One who obtained the aid of a policeman and 
was half thrust, half dragged through a hallway 
packed with men who fought with their elbows 
and their knees for standing room, and was at 
last injected into the hall where the speech- 
making was going on, found the strenuous side 
of the city campaign before him in the 
strongest relief. The room at its best 
lacked even every-day freshness and clean- 
liness. The odor of stale beer from the 
saloon in the front was pervasive. A yellow- 
gray pall of heavy tobacco smoke hung down 
almost to the shoulders of the audience. 
Constant outbursts of quarreling among over- 
crowded men at the back of the hall broke 
into the speakers’ utterances. But notwith- 
standing it all, the speaker, perhaps Mr. 
Edward M. Grout, the Fusion candidate for 
Comptroller, pale, with a Mephistophelian 
black beard and a biting sharp voice that gave 
added sharpness to the keen shafts of his 
simple arguments, always seemed closer to the 
sympathy and understanding of the people in 
such places than in the great auditoriums in 
the richer parts of town. The Anti-Tammany 
campaign was a campaign for the down- 
trodden and the oppressed. In the small 
halls the way to deliverance was given them 
in their own abiding places. 


VIII 
ON THE CITY’S EDGES 


Down a lane through which the October 
wind cut shrewdly beneath the bare tree 
branches bobbed a double line of twinkling 
torches. A bass drum and a squeaky fife 
sent rather diffused marching music over the 
corn stubble. There was not a house any- 
where in sight. 

The nights when Mr. Low and Mr. Shep- 
ard went over the bay to the Borough of 
Richmond were made into occasions, it may 
be said without disrespect to either gentle- 
man, not unlike circus nights in the normal 
country village. The pavilion at Prohibition 
Park was carpeted with sawdust. The shout 
of the peanut vender and the crunch and the 
crackle which were its echoes resounded loud 
in every corner. Impartially enthusiastic 
small boys were everywhere, and_ bonfires 
blazed in the open space before the doors. 

















THE NEED OF A LITERARY CONSCIENCE 
By Frank Norris 

ILATE saith unto him: what is truth?” 

and it is of record that he received 20 
answer—and for very obvious reasons. 

For is it not a fact, that he who asks that ques- 
tion must himself find the answer and that not 
even one sent from Heaven can be of hope or 
help to him, if he is not willing to go down into 
his own heart and into his own life to find it ? 

To sermonize, to elaborate a disquisition on 
nice distinctions of metaphysics is not appro- 
priate here. But it is—so one _ believes— 
appropriate to consider a certain very large 
class of present day novelists of the United 
States who seldom are stirred by that spirit 
of inquiry that for a moment disturbed the 
Roman, who do zo¢ ask what is truth, who do 
not in fact care to be truthful at all, and who 
—and this is the serious side of the business— 
are bringing the name of American literature 
perilously near to disrepute. 

One does not quarrel for one instant with 
the fact that certain books of the writers in 
question have attained phenomenally large 
circulations. This is as it should be. There 
are very many people in the United States, 
and compared with such a figure as seventy 
million, a mere hundred thousand of books 
sold is no great matter. 

But here—so it seems—is the point. He 
who can address a hundred thousand people 
is, no matter what his message may be, in an 
important position. It is a large audience 
one hundred thousand, larger than any roofed 
building now standing could contain. Less 
than one one hundredth part of that number 
nominated Lincoln. Less than half of it won 
Waterloo. 

And it must be remembered that for every 
one person who buys a book there are three 
who will read it and half a dozen who will read 
what someone else has written about it, so 
that the sphere of influence widens indefinitely, 
and the audience that the writer addresses 
approaches the half-million mark. 

Well and good; but if the audience is so 

vast, if the influence is so far-reaching, if the 
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example set is so contagious, it becomes in- 
cumbent to ask, it becomes imperative to 
demand that the half-million shall be told the 
truth and not a lie. 

And this thing called truth—* what is it?” 
says Pilate, and the average man conceives at 
once of an abstraction, a vague idea, a term 
borrowed from the metaphysicians, certainly 
nothing that has to do with practical, tangible, 
concrete work-a-day life. 

Error! If truth is not an actual work-a-day 
thing, as concrete as the lamp-post on the 
corner, as practical as a cable-car, as real and 
homely and work-a-day and commonplace asa 
boot-jack, then indeed are we of all men most 
miserable and our preaching vain. 

And truth in fiction is just as real and just 
as important as truth anywhere else—as in 
Wall Street, for instance. A man who does 
not tell the truth there and who puts the w#- 
truth upon paper over his signature will be 
very promptly jailed. In the case of the 
Wall Street man the sum of money in ques- 
tion may be trivial, a hundred dollars, fifty 
dollars. But the untruthful novelist who 
starts in motion something like half a million 
dollars invokes not fear nor yet reproach. If 
truth in the matter of the producing of novels 
is not an elusive, intangible abstraction, what 
then is it? Let us get at the hard nub of the 
business, something we can hold in the hand. 
It is the thing that is one’s own, the discovery 
of a subject suitable for fictitious narration 
that has never yet been treated, and the con- 
scientious study of that subject and the fair 
presentation of results. Nota difficult matter 
it would appear, not an abstraction, not a 
philosophical kink. Newspaper reporters, who 
are not metaphysicians, unnamed, unrewarded, 
despised even and hooted and hounded, are 
doing this every day. They do it on a meagre 
salary, and they call the affair a “scoop.” Is 
the standard of the novelist—he who is en- 
trusted with the good name of his nation’s 
literature—lower than that of a reporter? 

“ Ah, but it is so hard to be original,” “ah, 
but it is so hard to discover anything new.” 
Great Heavens! when a new life comes into 
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the world for every tick of the watch in your 
pocket—a_ new life with all its complications, 
and with all the thousand and one other com- 
plications it sets in motion! 

Hard to be original! when of all of those 
billion lives your own is as distinct, as indi- 
vidual, as “original,” as though you were born 
out of season in the Paleozoic age and yours 
the first human face the sun ever shone upon. 

Go out into the street and stand where the 
ways cross and hear the machinery of life 
work clashing inits grooves. Can the utmost 
resort of your ingenuity evolve a better story 
than any one of the millions that jog your 
elbow? Shut yourself in your closet and 
turn your eyes inward upon yourself—deep 
into yourself, down, down into the heart of 
you; and the tread of the feet upon the 
pavement is the systole and diastole of your 
own being—different only in degree. It is 
life; and it is that which you must have to 
make your book, your novel—life, not other 
people’s novels. 

Or look from your window. A whole Lit- 
erature goes marching by, clamoring -for a 
leader and a master hand to guide it. You 
have but to step from your doorway. And 
instead of this, instead of entering into the 
leadership that is yours by right divine, in- 
stead of this, you must toilfully, painfully 
endeavor to crawl into the armor of the chief 
of some other cause, the harness of the 
leader of some other progress. 

But you will not fit into that panoply. 
You may never brace that buckler upon your 
arm, for by your very act you stand revealed 
as a littler man than he who should be chief— 
a littler man and a weaker; and the casque 
will fall so far over your face that it will only 
blind you, and the sword will trip you, and 
the lance, too ponderous, will falter in your 
grip, and all that life which surges and thun- 
ders behind you, will in time know you to be 
the false leader, and as you stumble will 
trample you in its onrush, and leave you 
dead and forgotten upon the road. 

And just as a misconception of the truth 
makes of this the simplest and homeliest of 
things, a vagary, an abstraction and a bug- 
bear, so it is possible that a misconception of 
the Leader creates the picture of a great and 
dreadful figure wrapped in majesty, solemn 
and profound. So that perhaps for very lack 


of . self-confidence, for very diffidence, one 
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shrinks from lifting the sword of him and 
from enduing one’s forehead with the casque 
that seems so ponderous. 

In other causes no doubt the leader must 
be chosen from the wise and great. In 
science and finance one looks to him to be 
a strong man, a swift anda sure man. But 
the literature that today shouts all in vain 
for its chief needs no such a one as this. 
Here the battle is not to the strong nor yet 
the race to the swift. Here the leader is 
no vast, stern being, profound, solemn, know- 
ing all things, but, on the contrary, is as 
humble as the lowliest that follow after him. 
So that it need not be hard to step into 
that place of eminence. Not by arrogance, 
nor by assumption, nor by the achieve- 
ment of the world’s wisdom, shall. you 
be made worthy of the place of high com- 
mand. But it will come to you, if it comes 
at all, because you shall have kept yourself 
young and humble and pure in heart, and so 
unspoiled and unwearied and unjaded that 
you shall find a joy in the mere rising of the 
sun, a wholesome, sane delight in the sound 
of the wind at night, a pleasure in the sight 
of the hills at evening, shall see God in a 
little child and a whole religion in a brooding 
bird. 


THREE NOTABLE ‘LIVES ” 


PARTICULARLY fruitful publishing 
season has brought out at least three 

books of notable interest to students 
of literature.* Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s 
“Life of Lowell,’ Mr. Graham Balfour’s 
“Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,’ and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “Letters of J. R. 
Green” are definitive biographies of three 
men who have left their impress deep in the 
life and literature of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Scudder’s “ Lowell” fills out the in- 
completeness of the Lowell “ Letters,” edited 
by Professor Norton eight years ago. Generous 
and just, Mr. Scudder writes not only for the 
older generation grown up in sight of the gilt 
dome of the State House, which takes a_per- 
sonal pride in the successes and honors of 
Massachusetts’ men, but also for all Ameri- 


*“ Tames Russell Lowell,” a biography, by Horace E. 
Scudder, two vols., illus., $4 net—Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. “The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by Graham 
Balfour, two vols., illus., $4 net—Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“Letters of Juhn Richard Green,” by Leslie Stephen, one 
vol., illus., $4 net—The Macmillan Co. 














cans who have a patriotic interest in their 
country. Lowell’s life had the richness which 
comes from diverse interests diligently and 
successfully pursued, and suggests to the 
Boston mind a far-away likeness to the great 
citizens of Florence, whose ripe versatility 
brought so much honor to themselves and 
their city. Born in 1819, dying in 1801, 
Lowell, as poet, citizen, diplomatist, had a 
worthy share in the great services which 
Massachusetts rendered to the United States 
in the transitional period from the time when 
this country was practically a collection of 
provinces to the present epoch of a united 
industrial society. 

Mr. Scudder delineates Lowell primarily as 
a poet, but if we consider Lowell’s work as a 
contribution to English poetry of this century 
and repeat to ourselves the names Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Swinburne, we perceive at 
once that his accomplishment as a poet was 
but one part of his achievement as a citizen— 
and Mr. Scudder most open-mindedly shows 
us the way to such an estimate—for Lowell’s 
poetry is the expression of thoughts that a 
citizen and a gentleman should think. 

With great skill and delicacy the biogra- 
pher has depicted the shining story of Low- 
ell’s youth, his love, his marriage to Miss 
Maria White, and shows us the gracious influ- 
ence that prepared Lowell for his duties as a 
citizen and made love, poetry and public duty 
appear to him like three Graces hand in 
hand; and we are left at liberty to prefer the 
oak wreath of the citizen to the laurel of the 
poet. Certainly Lowell’s services as profes- 
sor at Harvard College, as editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, as Minister to Spain and 
to England, and even as essayist, are subor- 
dinate to his career as the man to whom the 
educated and high-minded men of New Eng- 
land looked to express their beliefs during 
the trying times of Mexican War, anti-slavery 
agitation and Civil War, though, of course, 
those dignities lent weight to his teaching 
upon civic duties. 

Mr. Scudder has had no easy task, for 
Lowell’s character was strange in many ways 
and hard to understand, but we feel as we 


read that the biographer’s ideal has been to 
write the life as Lowell wouid have wished it 
written, and we are sure that he has written 
a book which gives pleasure and profit. 
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All lovers of Stevenson have been waiting 
for his biography by his cousin, Mr. Graham 
Balfour. The “ Letters,” edited by Mr. Sid- 
ney Colvin, interesting and delightful beyond 
those of any Englishman since Keats, were 
not enough; we have been hungry for more. 
There is no better proof of that bewitching 
quality in Stevenson, which drew to him 
friends and lovers like a human law of gravi- 
tation, than our sense of right to greater inti- 
macy and more familiar fellowship, which 
refuses to rest content with the bits of auto- 
biography scattered through the essays and 
with the reminiscences of his friends. This 
biography is excellently done—Mrs. Steven- 
son and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne lent their aid— 
but it does not give us very much new infor- 
mation. We want more gossip like the pass- 
age in which Mrs. Jenkin, wife of that Fleem- 
ing Jenkin whom Stevenson has described 
with so much skill and affection, relates her 
first sight of Stevenson: ‘Suddenly from 
out a dark corner beyond the fireplace came 
a voice, peculiar, vibrating, a boy’s voice. 
I listened in perplexity and amaze- 
ment. Who was this son who talked as 
Charles Lamb wrote? this young Heine with 
the Scottish accent?’ We wish a_ better 
knowledge of Mrs. Sitwell, the lady to whom 
those delightful letters were written as youth 
waxed into manhood; we are Curious to learn 
more of that temporary moral maladjustment 
between him and his father, which is so often 
the price which two generations pay that the 
younger may have a larger life. However, 
mere beggars and would-be trespassers must 
take what they can get, and in these two vol- 
umes we get a great deal. Mr. Balfour re- 
counts the story of this manly and Christian 
pilgrimage, bringing together in a smooth 
and easy narrative all scattered records which 
concern his hero, charming us again with a 
fresh picture of that gracious figure and deep- 
ening our regret at his too early death. 

A dozen recorded incidents show Steven- 
son’s innate lovableness. After some peas- 
ants in County Kerry had murdered an up- 
right landlord and had boycotted his family, 
Stevenson wished to go at once, rent the 
farm and live there. When some _ native 
priests were imprisoned at Samoa he minis- 
tered to them so kindly that on their release 
they cleared the road to his house, named the 
Road of the Loving Heart. In his youth a 
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thousand pounds, the first goodly sum in his 
possession, disappeared in gifts and unre- 
turned loans to his friends, and when he met 
a poor couple of wandering minstrels he 
wrote “ Providence and the Guitar,” and sent 
them the gains. He went through life show- 
ing his morning face to the just and the un- 
just—a loyal Scotsman by birth, and a cosmo- 
politan gentleman by instinct. One of his 
prayers, written at Samoa, prays that he be 
delivered from mean hopes and cheap pleas- 
ures, but the prayer had already been granted 
at his birth. 

We little knew before the appearance of 
the admirably edited “Letters of J. R. 
Green” that behind the brilliant pages of the 
“ History of the English People” was a man 
as brave, as loyal, as humorous, as lovable 
as Tusitala. Wisely Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has kept in the background, and allowed 
Green himself to speak. The result is a 
fascinating biography in letters of a writer 
who was in some respects a great historian 
and in many respects, as Tennyson called him, 
a “jolly vivid man.” 

The later letters, mainly to Freeman, are 
naturally the most absorbing. Green dragged 
through his Oxford course with an increasing 
hatred of his college, and in his clerical 
career he was so confined and pestered in a 
dull routine that for all his brave light-heart- 
edness he was not unwarrantably rebellious. 
But later, when the “Short History” was 
being written and rewritten and again rewrit- 


A SHORT GUIDE 


In Miss Mary E. WIvkrns’s new novel, a 
daughter of a factory “hand,” born with the in- 
The Portion Stincts of fine New England gentility, 
ot Laker walks clear eyed the path that such a 
girl must walk in a New England mill town. 
Tenderly nurtured by illiterate parents this Ellen 
Brewster, after a brilliant high school course, 
gives up a chance to go to college, and works, to 
support a broken father—in a shoe factory. Her 


New England conscience compels her to make 
the sacrifice ; her New England conscience makes 
her institute a strike; her New England con- 
science leads her back to work at the head of the 
discouraged “hands”; but through all her trials 
and temptations her innate fineness is unsmirched. 
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ten, he corresponded with delightful force 
and freedom. His letters have not the charm 
perhaps of Stevenson’s or Lowell’s, but a 
charm, nevertheless, that makes the writer de- 
lightful and cheering to know as aman. He 
kept always the love of children that caused 
him early to accept a curacy, because a little 
child for fear of losing him had tied his leg 
fast to a table when he had come to decline 
the appointment; a notable vein of humor, 
growing mellower with time; the courage 
and sympathy, akin to Stevenson’s, voiced 
thus when he knew he was doomed to invalid- 
ism: “I am not so scared as some people 
might be; my only regret is that I have not 
done more in my life if it is to be a short one.” 
“What seems to grow fairer to me as life goes 
by is the love and peace and tenderness of it ; 
not its wit and cleverness and grandeur of 
knowledge, grand as knowledge is, but just 
the laughter of little children and the friend- 
ship of friends and the cozy talk by the fire- 
side and the sight of flowers and the sound 
of music.” 

The letters throw light on the literary 
activities of the seventies ; they show Green’s 
method of work; they are not lacking in 
trenchant criticism; they contain much ripe 
wisdom and a constant coloring of ready 
humor ; they are written in a graceful, natural 
style; but their chief excellence is an under- 
current of sunny, courageous optimism. 
Green, like Stevenson, was an inspired apostle 
of cheerful doing. 


TO NEW BOOKS 


Loving deeply, she subordinates love to her duty 
as unaided and uninfluenced she sees it. At last 
she is rewarded. She is an inspiring character. 
The book is powerful, moving, and full of the 
stuff of literature—a piece of the most important 
serious work in contemporary fiction. (Harper. 


$1.50.) 


The Scribners and Mr. D. B. Updike are to be 
congratulated on producing what is perhaps the 
most truly artistic piece of bookmak- 

French Art ing in this season’s output. Mr. W. 
C. BRowNELL’s subtle analysis of the famous 
masters of French art is presented with type, 
paper and binding which are a delight to the eye. 
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The forty-eight reproductions of paintings and 
works of sculpture help to illuminate the author’s 
acute and searching criticisms; and while the 
possibilities of halftones in such work are dis- 
tinctly limited it is something to have produced 
the most adequate halftones of paintings yet 
published in an American book. Mr. Updike’s 
reputation as a maker of fine books cannot but 
be enhanced by this delightful volume and it 
should serve as a. publisher’s guide and inspira- 
tion for some time tocome. (Scribner. $3.75 net.) 


Besides telling how a city drudge with a long- 
ing for the country puts a thousand miles between 
: himself and his work every day, Mr. 
a: ‘Comat J. P. Mowpray adds to his back the 
_— charm of an exceedingly easy and 
original style. John Dennison, we are told, out 
of his clerk’s salary of $2,400 buys a small house 
and farm and‘ works out his rural ambition— 
though we suspect that his wife, Lucy, is the real 
.maker of the country home. Eminently practical, 
it is all fascinating : the author of “ A Journey to 
Nature” could not be less than that. Clever 
sketches by Charles Edward Hooper help to tell 
thetale. (Doubleday, Page. $1.50 net.) 


Around the legend that the tortured son of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette was rescued 
from the Temple prison and smuggled 
to America, Mrs. Mary HARTWELL 
CATHERWOOD has woven a charming fabric of 
romance. The Dauphin, made imbecile through 
his maltreatment in prison, is turned over to a 
half-breed Mohawk chief in the Lake George 
region. As Eleazar—-or Lazarre—Williams, the 
Chief’s son, he is being reared when he recovers 
his reason. The history of his love, his thrilling 
adventures in France, and his renunciation of the 
Bourbon crown Mrs. Catherwood tells with cli- 
mactic vigor. (Bowen-Merrill. $1.50.) 


Lazarre 


These eleven articles by distinguished scholars 
vary in value and interest. ‘“ Confucianism,” 
discussed by Mr. Hersert A. GILEs, 
is related to Christian missionaries 
rather than to the Chinese and is 
practically denied the title of religion. “ Bud- 
dhism,” by Mr. T. W. Ruys Davins, is better, as 
is “Mohammedanism” by Mr. Oskar MANN. 
Str A. C. Lyatt explains the complicated theo- 
logical mixture in “ Brahminism,” and Mr. D. 
MENANT describes how the “ Parsis” have kept 
their individuality. “ Positivism” is sandwiched 
between the decaying doctrine of the Sikhs and 
that curious phenomenon “ Babism.” “ Judaism ” 
is treated briefly. After reading Rapp GASsTER’s 
sketch of it, one has become so cosmopolitanly 
religious as barely to notice the discrepancy 
between the Rev. Washington Gladden who 


Great 
Religions of 
the World 
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counts 520 million Protestants and 242 million 
Catholics and Cardinal Gibbons who counts 
nearly 212 million Protestants and 290 million 
Catholics. (Harper. $2.00.) 


Mr. RoBert NEILSON STEPHENS’ new romance 
has the merit ot satisfactory construction: the 
plot works out successfully. A swash- 
buckling Captain Ravenshaw cham- 
pions a persecuted goldsmith’s daughter in Eliza- 
bethan London, and with his ready blade fights 
her battles until to his great astonishment he wins 
her love. He is a robust Francois Villon not 
wholly lost to respectability. His deeds, together 
with those of a weak-kneed companion, make a 
tale to be read with some enjoyment and forgotten 
without a qualm. The writer should have spared 
us his preface. (L.C. Page. $1.50.) 


Captain 
Ravenshaw 


Dr. WituiaM M. SLOANE of Columbia Univer- 
sity presents a study of religious conditions in 


The French France from 1789 to 1804. It is 
Revolution ase > = , eS - 

and Religious based on the Morse lectures for 1900 
Reform ‘before the Union Theological Semi- 


nary in New York, and is of especial importance 
because of the questions which confront the 
French Government of today. The causes which 
led up to the enforcement of the Concordat are 
considered, and the reader is enabled by the 
presentation of all sides to determine for himself 
whether France is likely to move onward to com- 
plete disestablishment or not. (Scribner. $2.00.) 


Miss Una L. SILBERRAD’S new novel, without 
any of the minor tones which characterize her 
Petasons earlier “ Lady of Dreams,” is carefully 
Puck planned and consistently worked out, 
possessing a realness and balance and whole- 
some optimism most pleasant to the remembrance. 
“Princess Puck” is an “odd” girl, but despite 
criticism she grows quietly yet sturdily; clear- 
headed and big of heart; healthy of mind and 
body ; generous and resourceful; good to think 
about and good to look upon. Without losing 
sight of the minor characters, Miss Silberrad has 
treated this creation of hers fully and sympatheti- 
cally. (Doubleday, Page. $1.50.) 


Beginning with the abortive attempts of Mr. R. 
Rice, “one of the earliest arrivals at Jamestown,” 
the late Mr. JAMES LAWRENCE ONDER- 
DONK has followed the halting muse 
of American verse through the prosaic 
Puritan period, the more promising literature in 
the Middle Colonies, and so on to our own volumi- 
nous decade. There is evidence throughout the 
book of painstaking research and conscientious 
effort at judicial estimates, but it is to be regretted 
that some of the most characteristic contemporary 
singers have been omitted. (McClurg. $1.25 net.) 


History of 
American 
Verse 
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In this bright story, Miss MoLty Exiot SEa- 
WELL recounts the adventures of an old French 
bachelor, escaped from his sister’s 


Pa 
Bouchard watchful care and aided by his lively 
valet. The situations are most amusing, the 


atmosphere as Parisian as the scent of Lubin’s 
extract or the flavor of a French bon-bon. The 
46 illustrations by W. Glackens are of exceptional 
merit and add greatly to the book. (Scribner. 


$1.25.) 
Beginning with Marguerite de Roberval, Miss 


Mary SIFTON PEPPER narrates the history of 
New France through the lives of 


Wards and , 5 
Matronsof notablewomen. The reader is carried 
New France through interesting biographies of 


mothers, wives, teachers, missionaries, and social 
leaders from the early pioneering to the fall of 
Quebec—the latter ascribed to the corrupting in- 
fluence of Madame de Peau. Many illustrations 
add to the book’s attractiveness. (Little, Brown. 


$1.50 net.) 
Miss Sopu1a H. Mac.enose provides in this 


admirable chronicle of the events preceding the 
French Revolution an easy and lucid 


aca a 

ays of the — 

Freach Mon- approach to the profounder works on 
archy the subject. References to authori- 


ties, together with a bibliography, make the book 
of especial value. (Macmillan. $2.25.) 


Mr. JOHN HaABBERTON tells an enjoyable story 
of a Western “boom ” town and of the struggles 
of the self-reliant men and women 
who try to build it up. Caleb Wright, 
the principal figure, is sympathetically and intel- 
ligently drawn. (Lothrop. $1.50.) 


Caleb Wright 


Mr. E. W. Hornunc has gone back to the 
Amateur Cracksman. The same _ interesting 
gentlemanly rascals continue their 
_— successful thieving—Raffles the grim, 
unhesitating, charming criminal and Bunny, the 
half-unwilling but loyal accomplice. The public 
will like these entertaining villains as much as 
ever, for Mr. Hornung’s inventiveness is always 
fresh and his story-telling power is well matured. 
(Scribner. $1.50.) 


Since the day when Delaroche, the painter, ex- 
claimed “ Painting is dead!” at sight of one of 
Photography Daguerre’s pictures, photography has 
asaFine Art suffered at the hands of its friends. 
The excited amateur, finding himself able to 
manipulate negatives and prints, has claimed for 
photography possibilities that existed only in his 
imagination. In the last five or ten years, how- 


ever, a small but increasing band of workers have 
been proving that photography is a fine art—by 
photographs to which no artistic sense can refuse 
recognition. 


The achievements of these men and 
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women Mr. CHARLES H. CarFin has here chron- 
icled with unusual acumen and sanity. Sugges- 
tive as are the comments, it is the pictures them- 
selves which are convincing. In largeness, in 
simplicity, in real feeling, in grasp of the essential 
personality of the subject, the photographs can 
easily hold their own with painting. (Double- 
day, Page. $3.00 net.) 


Onoto Watanna infuses the witching charm 
of Japan into a delicate little romance. Misty 
decorations by Genjiro Yeto increase 
the Oriental illusion. It is an allur- 
ing holiday book. (Harper. $2.00 net.) 


A Japanese 
Nightingale 


Here is another entertaining sheaf of Japanese 
lore, the fruit of Larcapio HEaArn’s indefatigable 
AJapanese leaning. Folk tales, sketches, a 
Miscellany chapter on Japanese dragon-flies and 
one on children’s songs, all serve to make us 
better acquainted with our Western next-door 
neighbors. (Little, Brown. $1.60 net.) 


Mrs. Frances Hopcson Burnetr tells briefly 
how a well-born young lady, forced by her 
TheMaking of POverty to act as a “companion,” 
a Marchioness finally marries a Marquis. Though 
it is a well-rounded little narrative, clothes are so 
frequently important that the story will appeal 
chiefly to feminine readers. (Stokes. $1.10 net.) 


Mr. SamMuEL MeERwIN and Mr. Henry K. 
WEBSTER relate with fascinating briskness how 
Charlie Bannon, incarnation of intelli- 
gent strenuousness, built a grain ele- 
vator at Chicago in face of financial schemers 
and a plotting labor agitator. With its swift 
action, its virile philosophy, its Kipling-like con- 
creteness, its well managed, though not particu- 
larly delicate, love interest, the story is thoroughly 
alive. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


. 


This is one of RaLPH Connor’s (Mr. Gordon’s) 
wholesome, straightforward, ordinary stories. As 
The Man from the scene is laid in the Ottawa penin- 
Glengarry sula and British Columbia, the local 
color is rather novel. The hero, Ronald Mac- 
donald, is a serious young Scotchman who fights 
well, and recovers from a broken heart with 
unusual celerity. The story is pure, honest, and 
well-told, above the average of story-telling, but 
hardly a masterpiece. (Revell. $1.50.) 


Calumet K. 


So tender, philosophic, and well-written is this 
little book by the Rev. A. W. Jackson, that it 
Deafnessana Will be helpful to all the author’s 
Cheerfulness fellow-sufferers. He has discovered 
consolation in several phases, and presents it 
convincingly. Everyone, whether deaf or not, can 
learn something from ithe result of his study. 
(Little, Brown. $1.25.) 











This is a study of temperaments by Miss SARAH 
BARNWELL EtuiottT. Ardent little Jane Ormond, 
The Making a Southerner, is moulded and distorted 
of Jane by a wealthy New York cousin who 
strives to make her a “ social success.” At length 
Jane rebels against the artificiality and sordidness 
of her life and goes into the working world to live 
after a better fashion. By no means insignificant, 
the book contains some creditable character 
analysis and plenty of well arranged situations. 
(Scribner. $1.50.) 


We follow the fortunes of the “ Imp,” a boy of 
seven, with unflagging interest, because Miss 
TheImpand JOSEPHINE DopcE Dasxkam has given 
the Angel us the picture of a real boy. His 
pranks and his friends are vividly before us, and 
his lingering babyhood and his embryo manhood 
are charmingly suggested. (Scribner. $1.10.) 


THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
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Miss ExizaBeTH G. JORDAN with insight and 
quick human feeling pictures admirably the simple 
Tales of the life of convent girls and nuns. Con- 
Cloister taining little humor—which is not 
unknown within convent walls—the stories, 
mainly sentimental, are good and well told. 
(Harper. $1.15 net.) 


The ultimate purpose of JULIEN GoRDON’s 
story of fashionable New York life is a highly 
The Wage of ¢thical one, but to reach it the reader 
Character = igs condemned to a rehearsal of much’ 
that is unappetizing. A Western-born heiress and 
an impecunious social climber make an uncon- 
genial marriage with the usual result. Julien 
Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) is always 
epigrammatic, keen and forcible, but here she 
achieves more : she is suggestive and high-prin- 
cipled. (Appleton. $1.25.) 


THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from booksellers in Boston, St. Paul, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Washington, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Rochester, Los Angeles, New 
York, Louisville, Kansas City, Toronto and St. 
Louis, and from librarians in Detroit, Spring- 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 
. D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

. The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 
. The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

. Kim—Kipling. (Doubleday, Page.) 


. Blennerhasset—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 

. Circumstance—Mitchell. (Century.) 

. Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 


. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

. Tristram of Blent—Hope. (McClure, Phillips.) 

. The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

. Captain Ravenshaw—Stephens. (L. C. Page.) 

. New Canterbury Tales—Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 
. The Making of a Marchioness—Burnett. (Stokes.) 
. The Red Chancellor—Magnay. (Brentano.) 

. The Puppet Crown—McGrath. (Bowen-Merrill.) 
. The Tory Lover—Jewett. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

. The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 

. Warwick of the Knobs—Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 
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21. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) 

22. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

23. Life Everlasting—Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

24. The Secret Orchard—Castle. (Stokes.) 

25. Foma Gordyeeff—Gorky. (Scribner.) 

26. The History of Sir Richard Calmady — Malet. 
(Dodd, Mead.) 

27. A Friend with the Countersign— Benson. (Mac- 
millan.) 

28. Rafflese—Homung. (Scribner.) 

29. In Search of Mademoiselle—Gibbs. (Coates.) 

30. The Octopus—Norris. (Doubleday, Page.) 








field, Jersey City, Minneapolis, Brooklyn, Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Dallas and Chicago combine 
into the following lists showing demands for 
books for the month ending November rst : 


REPORTS 


(Macmillan.) 


LIBRARIANS’ 


. The Crisis—Churchill. 

D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lethrop.) 

. The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 

The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

Truth Dexter—McCall. (Little, Brown) 

The Puppet Crown—McGrath. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. (Appleton.) 
g. The Tribulations of a Princess—Anon. 

1o. Blennerhasset—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

11. The Life of Phillips Brooks—Allen. (Dutton.) 

12. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 

13. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

14. Up from Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 

15. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. ( Bowen-Merrill.) 

16. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harpert.) 

17. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 

18. The Gentleman from Indiana—Tarkington. (Double- 

day, Page.) 
19. When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 
. Kim—Kipling. 


OY Apu Pm 


(Harper.) 


(Doubleday, Page.) 

. The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

. China and the Allies—Landor. (Scribner.) 

. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

. The Individual—Shaler. (Appleton.) 

. Penelope’s Irish Experiences— Wiggin. 
Mifflin.) 

. Foma Gordyeeff—Gorky. (Scribner.) 

. Eleanor—Ward. (Harper.) 

. Like Another Helen—Horton. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. The Octopus—Norris. (Doubleday, Page.) 

(Harper.) 
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. The Riddle of the Universe—Haeckel. 
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HE peaceful ending of the great Northern 
Pacific war in the combining under one 
harmonious control of the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern, and the Burlington 
systems, with the promise of other lines being ac- 
quired, is only an added proof of the growth of 
community of interest. Banks, too, are combining 
and enlarging their capital so as to meet the re- 
quirements of great loans. New York is a more 
powerful money centre daily. Meanwhile the 
railroads are expanding as well as combining and 
are winning higher commendation from foreign 
visitors, while Mr. Carnegie says the entire lines 
must be rebuilt. Compressed air is taking the 
place of steam and of electricity, and automobiles 
are coming to be a factor in the transit problem. 
Larger ships are being built and deep channels 
are being cut to accommodate them. Everywhere 
is the cheerful noise of activity, the voice of 
progress, while beneath, the industries of the 
country are knitting themselves together, joining 
ranks for the struggle in the world’s markets. 
THE CONCENTRATION OF BANKING INTERESTS 


HERE has been in the last few months an 
unusual though perfectly explicable de- 
velopment in the business of banking in New 
York. It is, in reality, only another and neces- 
sary step of the movement toward reorganization 
toward which the great industrial combinations 
formed the first wedge. Not very long ago the 
National City Bank and the National Bank of 
Commerce each increased its capital to $10,000,- 
ooo. The law says that no bank can lend more 
to any one borrower than the total amount of its 
capital stock. For this reason a bank which has 
small capital and immense deposits finds it 
difficult to do business with one of the huge 
“trusts ” that represents, perhaps, twenty formerly 
individual concerns. The “trust” will need in 
one loan what the twenty manufacturers of a few 
years ago would have asked in twenty loans. 
The only way in which a bank with small capital 
can supply the single large demand is by splitting 
the loan into a number of smaller amounts. Such 
procedure means much additional labor. A bank 


with enlarged capital can meet the demand. 





Following the initiative of the two banks named, 
the Bank of the Republic was merged in the First 
National Bank, and the latter was capitalized also 


at $10,000,000. At the same time the owners of 
the City Bank purchased control of half-a-dozen 
smaller banks throughout the city. In November, 
for example, the National City and the Hanover 
National Banks bought control of the National 
Citizens’ Bank which, in turn, absorbed the Ninth 
National Bank. In this way the two Wall Street 
institutions obtained a strong representation in 
the dry-goods section of the city. Another chain 
of smaller banks has also been secured by a group 
of capitalists who have not, up to this time, been 
prominent in banking. The important results of 
such banking combinations become evident at 
some time when a financier like Mr. Morgan 
wishes to borrow a large amount of money for 
some great undertaking. What one bank cannot 
do the associated banks can accomplish without 
difficulty or delay. A large sum can be obtained 
for immediate use, and no undertaking, even 
among the most vast combinations of capital, 
need suffer because money is not forthcoming. 


REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCE 


NTERNATIONAL bankers were busy during 
the fall months with the most interesting 
foreign exchange situation in a decade—a situa- 
tion dotted with many unusual incidents and 
criss-crossed with many currents. New York 
has been exporting gold without inconvenience 
at a time of year when, commonly, gold is usually 
coming in. England in October, with all the ex- 
pense of the Boer War burdening her and with 
her customary $60,000,000 income from the 
Transvaal mines cut off, with deranged secur- 
ities markets at home and on the Continent, suc- 
ceeded in diverting a demand for gold from 
Paris to New York. It was then discovered that 
New York had been an extensive borrower of 
funds in Europe in the early part of the year, 
owing to stock market demands, incident notably 
to the celebrated Northern Pacific corner. For 
this reason London was able to transfer the de- 
mand from that market to New York. Mean- 














while gold has been steadily flowing in from the 
Klondike and Australia to the Pacific Coast, and 
thence to the money centre in New York. The 
cotton export movement, which supplies an im- 
mense volume of foreign exchange bills, was late 
in starting, and European holders of American 
securities sold largely, thereby creating available 
funds at New York. The market, therefore, least 
able to supply the gold released it. The New 
York market has held a dominating position in 
its ownership of “liquid gold” for export or 
local use. London, with its network of banks in 
every civilized country, and England’s position as 
the great ocean carrier, make Lombard Street 
the natural clearing house for international bank 
credits. But the little canyon-like street in New 
York which old Trinity Church faces is taking a 
place in international finance second only to it. 


THE PRICE OF CONSOLS IN WAR TIME 


STUDY of the prices of British consols 
during the past few months in connection 

with England’s foreign and colonial operations 
and her trade, is interesting historically as well as 
from the view of Americans who are holding them 
as an investment. British consols have sold as 
low as gt this year—the low price in twenty-two 
years. In 1888 Great Britain’s debt was con- 
verted from a 3 per cent. to a 234 per cent. issue 
and in 1903 it will become a 2% per cent. 
security. Tracing rapidly the quotations it will 
be seen that in 1880 the consols sold as low as 
97% and as high as 100%. In 1896 and 1897 
they had advanced to 11378. In 1898 the low 
price was 10634, but with the opening of the Boer 
War the depression came rapidly. In October, 
1899, after the two sudden advances in the Bank 
of England’s discount rate just before the war 
was declared, they went to 102% ; November 
25th, after the Belmont victory, they sold at 103; 
December 16th, after the disastrous week in 
which three British reverses occurred—100% ; 
February 16, 1900, after the relief of Kimberley 
—101¥4 ; February 27th, after Cronje’s surren- 
der—1015@; May roth, after the relief of Mafe- 
king—1012,; May 31st, after the mines had been 
saved and Pretoria taken—1025. In the last few 
months, with new loans to be floated and the 
market consequently depressed, the following 
prices were made: August, 931% ; September, 
945% ; October, 93% ; November, 92, and Novem- 
ber 7th, 91%. There are £560,000,000 British 
consols—otherwise described as British consoli- 
dated stock or Government debt outstanding— 
redemption of which cannot be effected until 
April, 1923, when Parliament may make provision 
to pay them off at par with interest. Consider- 
able round amounts of consols are held in this 
country—which, indeed, is looking constantly for 
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sound European government and municipal 
securities—and more would be owned by Ameri- 
cans were it not for the fact that foreign owners 
of the consols are subject to the British income 
tax. 

Over against the low price of British consols it 
is a source of national satisfaction to place the 
high premiums which United States Government 
bonds command at this time, when purchases of 
its own bonds are made by the Uniied States 
Treasury at prices which yield an interest return 
of less than 2 per cent. But in making such a 
comparison it must be remembered that there is 
no provision in Great Britain for holding British 
Government bonds by banks in substitution for 
cash reserve, as in this country. . 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ECENTLY a number of the officers of the 
Northeastern Railway of England made a 

tour of the United States to study American rail- 
roads. It is absurd to say that they were aston- 
ished by what they saw, for they were well- 
informed railroad men, and knew in some meas- 
ure what they would find before they came here, 
but the general manager did say before he left, 
that in such features of economical railroading 
as hauling vast loads with colossal locomotives 
England would never equal the United States 
until the English had abandoned their national 
conservatism ; and that such tremendous rebuild- 
ing and renovating schemes as those carried out 
or now under way on the New York Central, the 
Erie, the Lackawanna and the Pennsylvania 
Railroads would be impossible on any English 
road. As the railroad problem is one of cheap 
transportation, as cheap transportation depends 
in this age on big boilers, big heating surfaces, 
compound cylinders and generally heavy engines 
for traction and capacious cars to hold the 
freight, and as these latter when made up into 
trains of great length call for the heavy rails, 
heavy bridges and wide and high tunnels that 
these roads and others are putting in, it is easily 
seen that if the English had the enterprise to 
equip their railroads for the needs of the future, 
or even to apply the methods of the present—to 
stop, for instance, the practice of spending more 
money to patch up an old locomotive than a new 
and up-to-date one would cost—they have not 
the combinations of capital required for the 
carrying out of sweeping, far-sighted reforms. 
Heavy as the outlay for improvements is here, 
it would be many times greater there ; for, where- 
as our railroads pass through thousands of miles 
of cheap and unobstructed land, the English 
railroads form a fine-meshed network with tun- 
nels and bridges without number in a thickly 
settled territory about as large as the State of 
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New York. It is not difficult to remodel a 
prairie railroad, but a road through city lots can- 
not be improved and enlarged without an ex- 
pense that is fairly prohibitive. 

Mr. Norman D. Macdonald, the well-known rail- 
road expert who accompanied the railroad offi- 
cials as secretary, spoke of the remodeling opera- 
tions he had seen as marvelous manifestations of 
the power of combined capital, and pointed out 
the reasons quoted above why English roads 
must remain less efficient than ours. He spoke 
of many other features of American railroading 
as admirable, of many features of English rail- 
roading as backward, and as he has for some 
time been endeavoring to arouse railroad men in 
England to the necessity of adopting efficient 
devices and efficient methods wherever they 
could find them, it is interesting to note his com- 
ments on the trend of railroading in England 
now that his former progressive ideas have been 
crystallized by his observations here. He says 
that the vestibule car is gradually pushing out— 
though very slowly—the compartment car; that 
the continuous air-brake is being put on freight 
trains ; that there is a growing realization of the 
economy of large train loads; that engines are 
growing larger; that the automatic block-signal- 
ling system is replacing the hand-lever block-sig- 
nalling system; that the pressed-steel car is 
rapidly coming into use. Every one of these 
indications means that English railroads are 
being Americanized. It is true that Mr. Mac- 
donald is enthusiastic over a Siberian express 
which provides “a gymnasium, a five-language 
library, a barber shop, a silvered bath (four shil- 
lings a plunge, but the barber gives medical 
attendance /ree), electric bed heaters, a music- 
room with a piano, dining and drawing rooms, 
all designed and carried out in various styles 
with exquisite skill, and all this at much less 
than our third-class fares,” but awaiting the day 
when such Utopian conveniences shall become 
common, he feels that, in so far as it is possible, 
English railroads should improve at once in the 
direction in which American roads have im- 
proved. 

But most interesting of his many pointed com- 
ments on railroad matters here and abroad is his 
prophecy of the coming development of railroad- 
ing in the British colonies. There, he points 
out, American methods are already in vogue. 
And as the opening of South Africa, that must 
come if the English ever succeed in wiping out 
the plucky Boers, will mean a tremendous rail- 
road development north of the Cape, there will 
be a vast field in that region for the disposal of 
commodities which we are better fitted to pro- 
duce than any other country. Said Mr. Mac- 
donald to the writer: “I should not be sur- 





prised to see 2,000 locomotives, with other 
equipment to match, imported into South Africa 
in the next few years.” It is to be hoped that 
we may furnish what is needed. 


WILL AMERICAN RAILROADS HAVE TO BE 
REBUILT ? 


OREIGN engineers and railroad men hold a 
high opinion regarding American roads. 
Throughout the country millions of dollars are 
now being devoted to general improvement of 
railroad facilities. ‘Thousands upon thousands of 
pressed steel cars of heavier tonnage are being 
built. American locomotives are winning great 
favor abroad and are being made stronger and 
heavier to draw immense traffic. Road-beds are 
planned now with the same engineering skill that 
is building great bridges. So many rails of such 
great weight are concerned in the improvements 
that the steel rail mills of the United States Steel 
Corporation have booked orders enough already 
to keep them busy until 1903. Yet Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie is reported to have said in a recent 
interview : 

“The American railroad of no remote future 
will be on a bee-line. Some of the great improve- 
ments now being made must, within a few years, 
go for nothing. The entire work will, in not a 
long time, have to be done over again. Even the 
great Pennsylvania Railroad is only a second- 
class road after all, although I regard it as the 
greatest of the great systems. It has a great 
deal of improvement ahead of it to hold its place.” 

Such a remark is likely to become as historic 
as its author’s apothegm that steel is either prince 
or pauper. If his prophecy is true it is only an 
additional witness to many others that American 
production and industry and finance are still prac- 
tically in their infancy. 


A FREIGHT CAR FAMINE 


OTWITHSTANDING the failure of the 
corn crop and other minor influences, the 
railroads seem to prosper. Indeed, so great is 
the load of things grown and made that all the 
roads are drawing, across continents and to the 
centres from which more of it egch year is being 
shipped over seas to Europe and Africa and the 
Orient, that there is a veritable famine in freight 
cars. This strange lack of shipping facilities is 
most felt in the West, the Northwest and the 
Southwest. Farmers on the great ranches, who 
are anxious to sell their products at a good fig- 
ure in the best markets, have found that the rail- 
roads could not move their crops, and in every 
direction farmers, millers and shippers generally 
have been delayed at the one time of the year 
when every day means money to them. But the 
famine is in the East as well. The great Penn- 




















sylvania system, with its 150,000 freight cars, 
has placed orders for 30,000 more, and the man- 
ufacturing plants are working day and night to 
overtake the demand. The Pressed Steel Car 
Company, it will be remembered, announced 
some time ago that it had built as many cars this 
year up to the 1st of August as in the entire year 
of 1900, when it was turning out one hundred a 
day. Meanwhile the roads are maintaining a 
firm freight rate, and most of them are showing 
increased earnings in spite of unfortunate condi- 
tions. It was reasonable to suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the great Atchison system covering 
the corn-growing country would have, in conse- 
quence of the shortage in the crop, reflected a 
serious decrease in traffic and earnings. But the 
unexpected is true instead, for the road shows 
substantial increases in earnings as compared 
with the corresponding high-pressure period of 
last year. Interesting as showing the general 
condition of many roads is the fact that forty- 
nine railways for the fourth week in October ex- 
hibited an increase of 14.31 per cent. in gross 
earnings. Forty of them reported individual in- 
creases. For the quarter ending September 30th 
eighty-eight roads gained nine per cent. in gross 
earnings and 17.50 per cent. in net earnings. 
The time seems to have come therefore when, in 
busy periods, the business of the country has _be- 
come too large for the rolling-stock capacity of 
its railroads. 


DEVELOPING BETTER WORKMEN 


ITH the growth of automatic machinery 
the man who is a mere machine doing a 
daily routine of duties has been crowded either 
up or down. He has either gotten new heart, 
new thought and originality into his work, giving 
better service and is living a fuller life, or he is 
accomplishing less and gaining a mere existence 
with added effort. Employers everywhere are 
seeing that the first result is of much greater 
value to them as well as to the employee. The 
putting of added zest into the labor of the work- 
man is a good investment. Shorter hours are 
giving added health and opportunities for self- 
education. Encouragement to thrift is helping 
the employee to own hisown home. The Ameri- 
can workingman was never as ambitious as he is 
today—for himself and for his children. 

An incident in this general movement of em- 
ployers furnishing opportunities for self help 
among employees is the railroad reading-room 
which the Santa Fe Railroad is developing. All 
along the line, in Kansas, in Oklahoma, in Colo- 
rado and in California, sometimes in extensions 
of the station buildings, sometimes in separate 
structures, the railroad is opening rooms in which 
are to be had by the employees the latest period- 
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icals and books of all sorts. The plan includes, 
also, bath-rooms and rooms devoted to games of 
all sorts, billiard rooms and_ bowling alleys. 
These privileges are practically free to the rail- 
road men. If towels are furnished in the baths a 
fee to pay for laundry charges is paid. The use 
of a billiard table costs ten cents an hour, and 
the money is kept as a fund to buy new tables or 
to repair old ones. The ordinary library rules 
are applied to the books. The magazines, run- 
ning the entire gamut from the popular monthlies . 
to the technical periodicals which furnish the men 

with a more thorough knowledge of their craft, 

are retained only as long as they keep a timely 

interest, and are then sent out among the track- 

men to reach homes that, otherwise, would not 

see a magazine from one year’s end to another. 

Of the books now in use about forty per cent. are 

fiction, fifteen per cent. historical, fifteen per cent. 

biographical, ten per cent. technical, ten per cent. 

general literature and the rest reference. If any 

employee has become interested in any subject 

he can get the books he needs by applying to the 

superintendent of the reading room, and if he 
wishes to own the books he can get them at a 
considerable discount. These superintendents 
are usually old employees of the company who 
have become incapacitated for outside work, and 
are therefore of and not above the men. 

Nor are books and magazines the only aids to 
growth which this system furnishes. Each super- 
intendent is on the lookout constantly for success- 
ful men of every profession and business, who 
will talk to the employees about the things they 
have done and know thoroughly, either in the 
rooms, or if the crowd is too great, in the town 
opera house. Doctors tell the men what they 
should eat and drink, or a chemist tells them some- 
thing of the simpler things of chemistry. The 
superintendent often talks briefly of interesting 
developments in many sciences. A man who 
saw the social reunion and dance that followed 
one of these talks remarked, “It is a little heaven 
for the boys.” On certain days the families of 
the men are allowed the privilege of the rooms. 

Such a system is rather expensive, running up 
at present to about $15,000 a year, but the road 
considers it a good investment. There is a better 
esprit de corps among the men. They like their 
work better and they therefore do it better. 
They get a broader view of things, and become 
more ambitious. Men who used to drag through 
the last hour of their day’s labor work overtime 
because they wish to see their task done. And, 
perhaps most important of all, there is uncon- 
sciously a better understanding between employers 
and employed. The railroad is keeping close 
watch on the work of these reading rooms by a 
system of monthly reports. It knows exactly 
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how many hours the billiard tables have been 
used and how much of a call there has been for 
the books, and measures, with allowance for the 
heavy traffic of some days which keeps the men 
hard at work, the results. Practically no one is 
absolutely a non-attendant, and about half the 
men are very regular. The average daily atten- 
dance runs from too to 160. About fifteen per 
cent. of the books are in demand all the time, 
and the high quality of the books most called for 
is exceedingly encouraging. Few books are lost, 
and no refusals have been made because of the 
character of the book desired. The men are 
making themselves better workmen and, with the 
road, are prospering by the improvement. 


WORKINGMEN AT COLLEGE 


HE college graduate in the workshop is 
no novelty, but a successful experiment 
tried last summer in the University of Wisconsin 
brought the workman to the college lecture- 
room, and that is a novelty that deserves 
imitation. Deeply impressed with the part 
that the German mono-technical schools are 
playing in the rapid industrial advancement of 
Germany, Professor J. B. Johnson, Dean of the 
Engineering School of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and a member of the advisory committee on 
the Carnegie Institute, with the cooperation of 
Acting-President Birge, instituted last summer a 
school of artisans and apprentices at Madison. 
At present a summer course, the school will be- 
come in time, if enough students seek it, a dis- 
tinct department of the University, continuing 
throughout the year. Desire for improvement, 
some familiarity with the three R’s, and a fee of 
fifteen dollars plus laboratory expenses are the 
only requirements. 

The result of the initial experiment—it has 
been decided to make the school a permanent in- 
stitution—was that twenty-eight persons, ranging 
in age from fifteen to fifty-five and coming from 
as far west as North Dakota and as far east as 
New York, received a letter from the University 
attesting successful completion of one term’s work. 
These occupations were represented : professor, 
teacher, draftsman, inspector of railway motive 
power, foreman, machinist, lineman, stationary 
engineer, and machine-shop apprentice. Much 
of the work was done in the excellently equipped 
shops and laboratories of the University; it was 
found better to have the students working out prob- 
lems under personal supervision than to have 
them lectured to in classes. The lectures, ac- 
cordingly, were made as few as possible and un- 
technical. So great an interest was aroused in 


the work that next year an advanced course will 
be given to accommodate those who expressed a 
desire to come back and continue. 
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Such an experiment as this marks a tremendous 
advance in American education. Already Lord 
George Hamilton, British Secretary of State for 
India, has ascribed our industrial eminence to 
our technical education, but it is a striking fact, 
of which he was doubtless unaware, that the 
theoretical education of a vast number of skilled 
American workmen is obtained not at our great 
scientific schools, or at the Armour, or Pratt, or 
Drexel Institute, but through correspondence 
schools whose lessons are learned in laborious 
evenings and whose fees are paid from hard- 
earned wages, or through careful study of techni- 
cal journals. The Carnegie Institute, which will 
be the best technical school in the world and 
which will furnish evening instruction to ambitious 
working boys and opportunities for research to 
university graduates alike, will do for many what 
the German schools now do, where young men 
spend years in studying the minute details of such 
trades as dyeing and weaving. It will do many 
other things as well. But the State of Wisconsin, 
which like the other western states provides 
education free as air from the kindergarten to the 
professional degree, takes the lead in assuming as 
a public duty the trade education of its artisans. 
It gives the scientific schoolboy a chance to de- 
vote six weeks of his vacation to technical study 
that will allow him later to acquire a liberal 
education together with his engineering studies ; 
it gives the students of correspondence schools 
and the readers of trade papers a chance to make 
their theories concrete ; it gives any workman, so 
desiring, a chance to better himself. When the 
«Summer School for Artisans” becomes an all- 
the-year-round school for artisans, when it offers 
evening instruction, so that students may not be 
obliged to secure a leave of absence from regular 
occupations, when the fee is abolished—for the 
abolition of all the nominal university fees is con- 
stantly agitated in Wisconsin as in other western 
states—a system of education will exist in Wis- 
consin, and in other states where the admirable 
innovation is copied, that will make our rapid 
national progress still more rapid. 


THE POWER OF THE FUTURE 


OMPRESSED air has not been heralded as 
capable of all things under the sun as 
liquid air has been, but here and there a con- 
tractor has introduced it, a contract has called 
for it, a car line has tried it, special conditions 
have made its use imperative as in mines and 
caissons, until it is now so widely employed as to 
be the typical engineering power. Without it 
many of our greatest engineering feats could 
not be accomplished on time, and some could 
not be accomplished at all. 
More and more are Western mines resorting to 
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waterfalls for power, and often the best method 
of using this power is in the form of compressed 
air. Often the difficulty of securing fuel 
makes the use of steam impossible, and even 
when it is made, it will soon turn to water 
in pipes of great length. Electricity is dan- 
gerous; it is productive of fire; it needs the 
service of electricians. But compressed air can 
be easily made, readily stored for indefinite 
periods, led through pipes without loss. It will 
drill better than any other power ; it will hammer 
better ; it will hoist and haul and furnish tractive 
power ; it solves the puzzling ventilation problem 
without cost, for its exhaust keeps a tunnel fresh 
and sweet ; it can be used, by simply uncoupling 
the nozzle from the drill, to blow a tunnel free of 
smoke. Moreover, it is safe. Its use is so simple 
that in one place in California where all the 
timber had been burned, air compressed by water- 
fall turbines was brought and used in the idle 
engine ; a new equipment was unnecessary. 

The power is used for coal and granite cutting 
and for an increasing number of hand-tools, 
mainly for hammering or boring. In narrow 
quarters, as in the hold of a ship or under a 
locomotive, where a man could not swing a hand- 
hammer, not to speak of a sledge, the little air- 
hammer at the end of a hose does its work with 
adequacy and speed. In these small tools as 
well as in larger engines air has been used to a 
notable extent in the building’ of the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, the Niagara Tunnel, the Sub- 
way and the bridges in New York, the Jerome 
Park Reservoir, the new reservoir for Boston, 
the new East Boston tunnel—where it is used, 
among many other things, to push forward the 
great tunnel shield—and in every great engineering 
task of recent years. In the week of November 
4, it was reported that the Government tests of 
a pneumatic gun resulted in successful shots at a 
three-mile range with instantaneously exploding 
shells weighing 300 pounds. Compressed air is 
the most versatile, so to speak, of the various 
forms of power. 

So far its traction possibilities are in the ex- 
perimental stage. Compressed air locomotives 
for mining purposes have proved successful, but 
so recent have been the improvements in devices 
to handle the air easily, smoothly, noiselessly, 
safely, that only one street railway, the city 
street railway of Rome, New York, is at present 
equipped with it. Yet street transportation will 
one day be obliged to adopt either the storage 
battery system or the compressed air. Trolleys 
are dangerous and unsightly; conduits are ex- 
pensive, and likely to be affected by weather 
conditions ; any system dependent on a circuit is 
subject to a complete stoppage if an accident 
happens to the current. Each car should be in- 
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dependent of the others. It remains to be seen 
whether the storage battery car or the compressed 
air car will solve the problem of efficiency, safety, 
and cheapness. If the compressed air car finally 
demonstrates its usefulness, the total horse-power 
of compressed air in all kinds of work may yet 
surpass that of either electricity or steam. 


DIGGING UNDER WATER 


HROUGH the very centre of lower New 
York bay, to take the place of the old cir- 
cuitous route, a direct channel is being dredged 
to a depth of forty feet. The big ships like the 
Deutschland, the Kaiser Wilhelm and the new 
Kronprinz, which are forced now to await the 
flow of the tide, will have regular sailing hours, 
and the need of a pilot with the skill of a Hervé 
Riel will have passed. The digging of a ditch 
under water is scarcely less interesting than the 
cutting of a deep trench like the new Subway in 
New York through the city streets. In this parti- 
cular channel borings have been made which 
show that the finding of rock is decidedly improb- 
able. The spectacular element which is in the 
Subway construction—the broadsides of blasts, 
the waiting street cars, the drilling through solid 
rock and all the noisy confusion of many men 
working at many tasks—is absent in the cutting 
of this channel under water. Jn fact the work is 
being done so quietly that New York with its 
diverse activities scarcely knows of it. Two 
great twin-screw hulks of steel, built much like 
long rectangular boxes, with vertical stack, fore- 
mast and mainmast, steam daily into the channel’s 
course and the big suction tubes are lowered and 
are sunk about ten feet into the sand and mud of 
the bottom. The pump is charged and the bot- 
tom of the bay begins to run into the dozen hop- 
pers which extend for one hundred and twenty 
five feet through the centre of the dredge. Mean- 
while the boat moves forward at a rate of about 
twenty-five feet a minute, so that new material 
can be fed constantly into the hoppers by the suc- 
tion. The men who are digging this trench from 
the ship’s decks have only to see that the machin- 
ery is kept running. The boat itself does the 
actual work, just as the big scoop fills itself from 
a hillside in the Subway. Like the scoop, too, 
it discharges its own load. When the hoppers 
are entirely filled, the tube is drawn up, the pump 
is stopped, and the boats start for the dumping- 
ground eight miles out at sea. When they are 
nearly there, compound pumps are started which 
supply water to free the discharge valves of the 
packed sand. When the dumping-ground has 
been reached the valves are opened about three 
feet by hydraulic power and a pressure of about 
sixty pounds to the square inch aids gravity in 
clearing the hoppers. Meanwhile the suction 
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pipe is lowered into the water, the pump is 
started, and the system of pipes and hoppers is 
washed clean and made ready for another burden. 

Altogether it is estimated nearly 40,000,000 
cubic yards of the bottom of the bay—more than 
six times the estimated total excavation for the 
Jerome Park Reservoir—will be carried out into the 
ocean by these boats, which move by machinery, 
dig up 8,o00 tons of mud and sand an hour by 
machinery, and discharge their loads by machin- 
ery. This is being done quietly and yet so 
rapidly that it is expected that the whole making 
of the channel will not take more than two years. 
The Zhomas and the Aviles, then, are making a 
way for the big liners and the growing trade and 
traffic the ocean boats carry. 


MANY NEW SHIPS 


HILE the deep channel is being dug 
through the harbor, larger and faster 
ships are being built to test its capacity. The 
new Kronprinz Withelm, though slightly smaller 
than the Kaéser Withelm, is probably faster than 
either the larger boat or the Deutschland. All 
three are veritable cities afloat, while the Ce/tz, 
built for carrying capacity rather than for speed, 
is the metropolis of them all. Down East, mean- 
while, the great five-masted schooner and its six- 
masted successor have been outdone by a new 
seven-masted steel schooner. This immense 
craft with three full decks will have seven 135- 
foot masts, carrying a total of more than 40,000 
square feet of canvas. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN RAPID TRANSIT 


NE of the most interesting developments of 
the automobile is to be found in the ex- 
periments in various parts of the country to test 
its practicability as a factor in the solution of the 
rapid transit problem. Results, of course, are as 
yet inconclusive, but enough has been accom- 
plished to demonstrate that automobiles may 
serve as an addition, if nothing more, to the gen 
eral lines of public conveyances. Across lower 
New York at Wall Street, along Jefferson Avenue, 
a leading residence thoroughfare ef Buffalo, and 
on the streets of Philadelphia, automobile stage 
lines are being tried. Yet these instances, of course, 
deal with the question on crowded city ways 
where a vehicle of almost_any description would 
be assured of a fair amount of patronage. 

The real issue to be considered is the avail- 
ability of the automobile for this work in smaller 
towns, either entirely devoid of street car ad- 
vantages, or with a trolley service which on 
account of its lack of ramifications is of benefit to 
only a small percentage of the population, and 
also in interurban and rural traffic. This would 
seem to be the automobile’s especial field, and 
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reports from Evansville, Ind., Passaic, N. J., San 
Jose, Cal., where automobile lines have been 
inaugurated, seem to be favorable. 

There is a town in the Middle West which has 
a population of about 20,000, and is situated in 
the very heart of a rich agricultural district. 
Within a radius of ten, fifteen, and twenty miles 
are a number of villages unconnected with the 
larger community by any railroad or trolley sys- 
tem. An electric trolley with branches to each 
of these outlying villages has been frequently 
suggested ; but, so far, the enormous expense of 
constructing the required system and the un- 
certainty of sufficient return has acted as a most 
potent deterrent. A project is now on foot, how- 
ever, to link these several places together by 
regular automobile stage lines, and the experi- 
ment will be followed with exceeding interest, for 
this case is by no means an exceptional one, but is 
typical of many localities throughout the country. 

Whether the automobile can hold its own 
when brought into direct competition with the 
trolley lines is of course problematical. The 
small amount of capital required and the ease 
and cheapness of operation make the establish- 
ment of such lines seem possible. There is of 
course none of the expense of surveying and 
building a special roadbed, the laying of tracks 
and erection of poles and wires, the installation of 
costly machinery in a properly arranged building. 
The automobile is not an exacting vehicle. All 
it demands is a reasonably good highway, a place 
to be housed and ordinary care. 

Generally speaking, ten automobiles, seating 
twelve persons including the chauffeur, should 
answer all requirements for a place of 40,000 
population.. The first cost is confined to the 
purchase price of the several machines, at 
between one and two thousand dollars each, and 
the entire operating expense per day of twelve 
hours’ constant service, including interest on the 
money invested, will be only a few dollars. 
This is exceedingly small in comparison with the 
figures for the establishment of a trolley system in 
a city of similar size. ‘The first cost runs up 
quickly to $100,000, while fixed charges and 
operating expenses for a two-car service will 
aggregate many thousands more each year. 

It is not certain, moreover, that the comfort and 
convenience of the automobile stages would not 
far exceed the necessarily imperfect arrangements 
of the ordinary street car. 

It seems entirely probable that automobiles, as 
they reach somewhat more perfect development, 
will be of use in interurban and rural communica- 
tion as well as on the crowded city streets. They 
may prove a very important addition to the net- 
work of steam and electric railroads which covers 
the country more closely each year. 
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